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PREFACE 



In mid-1970, as a consequence of welfare reform legis- 
lation then pending in the United States Congress, the 
Vermont Department of Employment Security was chosen to test 
and document experimentation in the manpower training aspects 
of the proposed legislation. The overall objective of the 
resulting Experimental and Demonstration (E&D) Manpower Pilot 
Project was to explore the feasibility and value of alterna- 
tive approaches and procedures for conducting the Special 
Work Project (Public i'ervice Employment) for the unemployed 
and Upgrading training for the working poor, as a means of 
helping to develop guidelines and other knowledge required 
to facilitate and make more effective national implementation 
and rapid expansion of manpower projects aimed at enhancing 
the employability of heads (and other members)- of low-income 
families , 

The project thus had two major components within the 
overall project: 

-"Special Work Project" whereby unemployed persons, by 
performing work (at public and private nonprofit 
agencies in the public interest) can develop job skills 
which enable them to obtain nonsubsidized (private or 
publ ic) employment , 

-"Upgrading training" whereby low-income employed persons 
("working poor") can develop new job skills for which 
they receive increased salary. 

More specifically the project: 

-developed various designs for operating the two manpower 
programs , 

-tested operating practices to identify smooth running 
procedures , 

-tested the feasibility and relative effectiveness of 
alternative operating procedures, 
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-identified problems and issues central to the estab- 
lishment and running of these programs, 

-prepared technical materials cind other aids for use in 
the programs , 

-monitored and evaluated outcomes of activities, 

-determined requirements for administration , facilities , 
Staff and financing of the programs, 

-established guides for determining how these programs 
might fit into the overall mixture of manpower programs 
and services at the local level, 

-developed the necessary guidelines and manuals for 
effectively replicating the programs elsewhere, 

-researched and documented the effect of the program on 
E&D manpower clients and, 

-produced monographs on salient aspects of project experi- 
ence, relevant to planning activities at the national 
level for Implementation of welfare reform and/or 
public service employment programs. 

The project was initiated on July 1, 1970, and terminated 
on October 31, 1973, Operation of the project was divided 
into the following segments: 

July 1, 1970, through October 31, 1970: Planning, initia- 
tion, and startup, 

November 1, 1970, through June 30, 1971: Operations 
limited to Chittenden and Lamoille counties, 

July 1, 1971, through June 30, 1975!; Statewide operations, 

July 1, 1972, through June 30, 1973: Statewide operations, 

July 1, 1973, through October 31, 1973: Evaluation, 
writing, printing and publishing. 
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SECTION I 



SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The one basic purpose of the Special work Project (SWP) 
work experience training is to move trainees into permanent, 
nonsubsidized employment* The achievement of this goal is 
necessarily influenced by economic trends and the labor 
market not only over time, but from one month to the next* 
At the beginning of the Vermont Experimental and Demonstration 
(EStD) Manpower pilot Project, a major question was if there 
were any jobs available* Since the answer to this was **not 
likely,** we consequently had to ask how much competition 
existed for the jobs that were available* 

The Department of Employment Security (DES) information 
system is restricted to those employers who list jobs with 
the Vermont State Employment Service (VSES) and to those 
applicants who apply to VSES for help in finding work* Within 
these severe limits, there is a mean annual average of 3,695 
jobs available and the same average of 20,667 job seekers* 
The ratio is 0*176, meaning that, other things being equal, 
the chances are slightly better than one in five that an 
applicant will find work* There is monthly and seasonal vari- 
ation, and the likelihood of finding work also varies by occu- 
pational field* *'Other things** are not always equal when an 
applicant is at a competitive disadvantage* 
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The DES undertook the Special Work Project at a time 
when the personal unemployment problems of thousands of 
Vermont residents became^ as is still the case, a matter of 
public concern. SWP provided individualizedi personalized and 
integrated approaches to the delivery of services from employ-^ 
mentr welfare and other buman agencies. Clients participated 
in work situations in the public sector of the economy; tbat is^ 
tbey worked in governmant and nonprofit organizations. The main 
purpose was to move trainees into permanenti nonsubsidized employ- 
ment by (a) removing personal i familial and otber barriers to 
employment and (b) where necessaryi increase clients* understand* 
ing and behavior with respect to the world of work. Considering 
the dif f iculties, SWP has had unusual success . As of July 1, 1973 , 

1. 50.8% of 656 clients completed SWP and were 
placed in employment (includes those wbo 
completed SWP and were placed in work-train^ 
ing programs) ; 

2. One percent completed SWP and were placed in 
education or skill training; 

3. 13.8% completed SWP and are awaiting placement. 

4. Thus I over 65% of the trainees completed SWP. 

5. How 15.1% of the trainees quit SWP for good 
cause (for reasons beyond their control , such 

as pregnancy r illness or injury , or incarceration); 
and 

6. Only 19.3% terminated the program without ^**good 
cause**; that is, they were dismissed by employers 
and/or quit for other administratively unaccept- 
able reasons. 

7. Thus I 34.4% of the trainees failed to complete SWP. 

We can hypothesize that enrollment in SWP gives a trainee 
about one chance in two of being placed in employment (50.8% are 
placed) and the likelihood increases to three in five (65% com* 
pleting the program) i£ we assume that those awaiting placement 
(13.8%) and those placed in education or skill training (one 
percent) will eventually find employment. These percents are 
approximately the same through 30, 90 and 180 day Follow^through 
statistics as of June 1^ 1973. Given an hypothesized overall 
likelihood of slightly more than one chance In five of finding 
work without SWP, trainees appear to have increased their likeli-> 
hood of finding work irom slightly more than one chance in five 
to one chance in two . 

The successes of SWP| important as they arei are somewhat 
diminished by the competitive job market for the larger group of 
Aid to Needy Families with Children (ANFC) families and other 
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disadvantaged, unemployed Vermonters. Only In low paying service 
occupations do the hardcore unemployed have about the same 
likelihood of finding work (one chance In five) as other 
unemployed Individuals. 

General economic development and the creation of new jobs 
are Incomplete remedies. Section II of this monograph concludes 
that employers* attitudes might be changed to lower educational 
and experience requirements where they might not be necessary. 
Yet I there Is no assurance that Immigrants from other states 
would not offer themselves on a Job market with Increased llke-> 
llhood for finding work. 

Simple solutions are attractive but Ineffective: In the 
opinion of some, Income maintenance begs the Issue's public 
works programs reminiscent of WPS In the 1930 *s does not seem 
viable on a mass basis nor do other proposals seem realistic. 
Henry S. Adron (Why Is Welfare so Hard to Reform?, the Brookings 
Institute, 1973) believes that "the difficulty stems from the 
failure of reform efforts adequately to come to grips with the 
interrelatedness of the numerous assistance programs*'^ 

A. Eligibility and Selection Criteria 

The eligibility and selection criteria for SWP excluded 
many Vermonters with unemployment problems. It has been argued 
that the maximum allowable Income set for participation Is too 
low and, on a national basis, thero has been much discussion 
about raising the poverty level standard by as much as 20%. 

Only 61% of Vermont's 10,000 below poverty level families 
have children and consequently, about 39% of Vermont's poor 
families are Ineligible. Furthermore, Job applicants with 
health barriers and physical handicaps are Ineligible for SWP 
If they do not have children. Some, although not included 
among poverty level families, would definitely profit from 
this type of program. 

Finally, there are barriers to entering the labor force. 
Apart from ANFC referrals, SWP made little attempt at **outreach" 
efforts, thus the present criteria are applied largely to those 
known either to the Employment Service or to ANFC administrators. 

Obviously, the SWP component of the Experimental and Demon-^ 
stratlon Program cannot be held responsible for these gaps, since 
they occur within the context of Federal guidelines and adminls-^ 
trative regulations. But it is most strongly recommended that 
the maximum allowable Income criteria be raised, that SWP type 
programs be made available to all with problems of employabllity 
(whether or not they have children) and that plans be initiated 
to determine the need for outreach programs. 
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B. Barriers to Work Shown on Eteployment Service Applications 

Thirteen percent of the ftoiployment Service applications, or 
about 4,000 Vermont residents, are shown to need Employablllty 
Development Services. Ten percent of the applications or about 
3,000 Indicate physical or mental handicaps. 

There Is clearly a need to extend SWP type programs, at 
least at the level of employablllty diagnosis, to the Vermonters 
making these applications whether or not they meet the present 
Income standards and whether or not they have children. 

C. Barriers to Work as Viewed by Clients, Counselors^ and Coaches 

Clients, Counselors and Coaches all Identify heterogeneous 
combinations of barriers as not Just one problem to employment 
nor even clusters of barriers which Include significantly large 
numbers of clients. SWP needs continued emphasis on flexibility 
In efforts to help clients and an appropriate orientation In 
view of the multiple barriers described by clients. Counselors, 
and Coaches. 

Clients, Counselors and Coaches did not always agree upon 
the specific problems faced by Individual clients. Understandably, 
clients seldCMii reported barriers which might threaten their self- 
Image and self-esteem. Thus, Inappropriate attitudes (Inapproprl* 
ato to the world of work) were rarely Identified by clients. 
Transportation problems appear to be understated by clients. 
Counselors and Coaches did not always have the same view of a 
client's problems. This is not surprising since each may have 
somewhat different orientations toward, and knowled:;;e of, clients* 
past work history and their efforts to cope In the present. 

All three groups - clients. Counselors and Coaches - have 
views of employment barriers which need to be Integrated. Clients' 
concepts of their own problems are often unrealistic and It may 
well be that part of the latent function of Counselors and Coaches 
Is to make the clients more realistic about work without threaten* 
Ing the Integrity of other components of their life style. 

This leads to the suggestion that Counselors and Coaches 
develop some key ^'screening" Interview questions to determine 
systematically the multiple barriers which clients face, to 
record clients* answers and their own Interpretations. This Is 
not to suggest a lengthy questionnaire but rather some ^'screening'* 
questions to determine whether a client's problems should be 
explored in more depth. With input from Interviewers, Counselors, 
Coaches and other staff members, the development of screening 
questions Is not much more than harnessing their experience and 
talents In a more systematic way than Is necessary for the 
majority of clients whose skills are simply being matched with 
available Jobs. 
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Furthermore, it is not surprising that sex differences 
are important. Incomplete as the present analyses and data 
^t^^it seems that men have different patterns of multiple 
barriers than women. Therefore, program planning and helping 
methods must take cognizance of those differences* Although 
Counselors and Coaches do consider this in their personalized 
and individualized approaches, the interview<*questionnaire 
procedure in the present study did not elicit sufficient 
information about the Counselors* and Coaches* work in this 
regard - nor was it designed to do so. 

The importance of child care facilities and arrangements 
for women is apparent, although often in combination with 
other problems. Since present child care arrangements are 
becoming less available, we most strongly urge that State 
and Federal authorities not only continue the present facilities 
whatever the ultimate administrative umbrella is under which they 
are placed, but that such facilities and arrangements be expanded. 

D. Discriminate Analysis of Barriers to Employment 

This incomplete analysis is an example of future work to be 
done. There is great need to identify the most critical barriers 
to employment partly so that one can predict the possible outcome 
of training programs but, more importantly, to be able to focus 
on the most critical employability problems* At this point, it 
seems that Counselors and Coaches might play important roles in 
the screening process as suggested above. 

E. Attitudes and Motivations 

Because of the severe limitations mentioned in the text, it 
is difficult to make even general, tentative conclusions and 
recommendations * a terrible situation for a sociologist* Some 
clients have basic belief systems from which stem attitudes and 
opinions inconsistent with the American "work ethic". The 
chief recommendation here is that we need more careful and more 
sophisticated analysis of the data already collected. 

F. Services to Make Clients More Competitive 

Inconsistent or unclear comments in the BooZ'-Allen Report^ 
make it difficult to come to conclusions and to make recommendations. 



"Study of the Vermont Manpower Experimental and Demonstration 
Project," a report prepared by Booz-^Allen Public Administration 
Services, Inc., Washington, D* C, for the Vermont Department of 
Employment Security , September, 1973 . 
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The range and quantity of services seemed to be generally 
adequate. In the short term, some barriers were thought to 
interfere with client completion of the program, yet v/ere 
not adequately met: transportation, housing, need for emergency 
funds and services, and child care were mentioned. Clearly, 
some attention must focus upon more adequate services to meet 
these needs. 

In the long term, there must be continued and sustained 
programmatic emphasis upon removing clients* barriers to 
employment, and appropriate follow-^up of clients. Given the 
present uncertainties in government funding patterns while the 
Federal authorities continue their transition toward implement-^ 
ing new policies, this continued and sustained emphasis may be 
difficult. 

Finally, there must be adequate cost accounting systems 
for determining the balance between service costs and funds 
saved through successfully helping clients find work. There 
is no known way, of course, to assess such service results 
as increases in human dignity, integrity and *'well^being*\ 

G. The Labor Market 

Although there are methodological limitations, there is 
reasonable correspondence between SWP Job training slots in the 
public sector of the economy and positions available as indicated 
in the Job Bank including both private and public sectors. 

The methodological limitations are many, as indicated in 
Section II of this report. One of the more serious limits is 
that Job availability is concerned with occupational fields 
rather than skill levels within fields. For example, APPENDIX P 
does indicate skill levels. The preponderance of low sKlll 
levels in data, people and things in the Job training slots is 
obvious. The emphasis upon occupational fields, rather than 
skills, also conpounds the importance of employers* educational 
and experience requirements. Consequently, we urge more careful 
and detailed study of available Jobs from a skill perspective 
tnan was possible in this series of reports. 

Clients with low educational attainment are disadvantaged 
on the Job market in that they have fewer occupational choices. 
One can but urge sWP type programs which give emphasis, as the 
^present effort now does, to client participation in Basic 
Education and General Educational Development programs. 

The Vermont Labor market is inextricably part of the 
regional, national and world economic scenes. The labor market 
is influenced by philosophies of the political economy, and the 
Implementation of these philosophies. The unemployed are also 
viewed from the perspectives of political economy with its 
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^^explanations** of ttie reason for success and failure In finding 
work* There Is little that can be recommended beyond an aware* 
ness of ttiese complexities* 

This report Is based on sample survey questionnaires which 
elicited data from clients, Counselors, Coaches and other staffs 
Additional Information was collected from quite limited and 
restricted ^'samples** of Employment Service Job listings which 
were supplemented by Census and DBS statistics* The limitations 
have usually been made explicit as have the assumptions under* 
lylng estimates* Most of the findings here are sufficiently 
suggestive to merit serious consideration of Employment Service 
policies and program Implementation, 

One should not place undue emphasis nn^n the e xact statis- 
tic^ . Rather, the proportions, means and ratios should be 
considered hypotheses If one wishes exactness In the numbers 
presented here. 

From the perspective of policies and program Implementation, 
a next step is Interchange between applied science Investigators 
and those who, at all working levels, are most Intimately know- 
ledgeable about the day to day operations of the Employment 
Service and SWP, 
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SECTION II 

THE TOTAL NUMBER OF JOBS CURRENTLY AVAILABLE OR WHICH WILL 
BE AVAILABLE IN THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE IN VERMONT INTO WHICH 
WELFARE/MANPOWER CLIENTS MAY BE CHANNELED 

A» Recommendat Ions 

In the course of preparing this report several problems 
presented themselves to warrant the following recommendations: 

1. In order to have a clearer identification of occupational 
patterns, the State should undertake to relate Job Bank occupa*- 
tional classifications to Census data. Job Bank listings con- 
form to the Dictionary of Occupational Title Codes, while Census 
job classifications do not. It therefore prevents any thorough 
matching of Job Bank trends and experiences with our most impor- 
tant and ongoing source of occupational data, the decennial cen- 
suses* The importance of this problem cannot be overemphasized, 
especially when it is viewed in the light of our constant need 
jEor consistent historical information* Such an eJEIEort should, at 
minimum, take the form of the development of conversion tables 
which would enable researchers and government ofticials to corre- 
late both sources of information effectively » 

2. It is important that the State should assume a leader- 
ship role in educating and encouraging the employers to modify 
their hiring practices in such a way as to increase the employ- 
ment of welfare clients. 

3. The State should periodically examine and evaluate its 
manpower development programs with the objective of providing 
maximum training and therefore maximum employment for those wel- 
fare clients whose qualifications are needed most in the Job 
market. Such concentrated efforts, if successful, will have the 
dual effects of reducing the cost of manpower programs and of re- 
turning some dividends to the State in the form of tax revenue. 

B, Introduction 

One of the major tasks of public policy in the area of man- 
power development has been and continues to be the removal of 
barriers to the effective entry of certain groups of the disad- 
vantaged into the labor market. The desirability of this ob- 
jective is based on the generally agreed upon premise that such 
entry will have several beneficial effects. These effects include 
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the social desirability of work per se; the positive contribu- 
tion that such augmentation of the labor force vill make to the 
national income, and the reduction in the cost of providing aid 
for such groups. These developments would enable public author** 
ities to redirect resources for other socially desirable ob» 
Jectives . 

Available evidence indicates that such programs are predi- 
cated on the basic assitmption that the economy is capable of 
absorbing or reabsorbing such people. In other words, it is 
assumed that Job openings are available in the private and the 
public sectors of the economy. Given this assumption and given 
the social desirability of the objective, it follows that manpower 
programs for the disadvantaged had to be devised to implement a 
policy whose goal would entail the lessening or, if possible, the 
elimination of barriers to employment. The aim, in short, was to 
increase the mobility of the disadvantaged. It should be empha* 
sized that once the basic assximption of Job availability is ac* 
cepted the choice of policy is virtually confined to the one 
that has actually been adopted. It therefore follows that any 
attempt to evaluate manpower programs should be directed neither 
at the policy itself nor at any particular program. Instead, it 
should be directed at the assumption that Jobs are available, 
since this is the assumption which originally dictated or gave 
rise to a particular program. If, in light of such evaluation, 
it is found that Jobs are not available or that the Jobs which 
are actually available require certain skills which the disad* 
vanted groups do not have or that manpower programs did not pro* 
vide them with these skills, then a reexamination of the orienta- 
tion of these programs becomes necessary in order to assure the 
maximum and the most efficient and productive utilization of re* 
sources. 

In order to examine the basic assumption, the Department of 
Qnployment Security (DES) decided to embark upon a major study in 
order to determine the following: 

1. The total number of Jobs currently available or which 
will be available in the immediate future in Vermont 
into which welfare clients may be channeled* 

2. Employment barriers facing welfare and low- Income groups. 

3. The ability of the private and public sectors, as 
presently constituted, to absorb welfare and low-income 
groups . 

C • Tasks of the Monograph 

This section of the monograph will address itself to Item 1 
above. The tasks of this report are outlined as follows. 
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1. The nximbers and types of jobs currently available In 
the public and private sectors will be assessed from 
the Department of Employment Security Job Bank and from 
Information provided by personnel In the DBS. 

2. Samplings of job openings will be taken over a two month 
period to construct this calculation. Projections based 
upon the Information obtained In (1) above will be pre- 
pared for the next three years. 

3. Items 1 and 2, above, will be organized by regions within 
the state, and for the state as a whole, 

4. Jobs will be identified by skill level and two-digit 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) code. 

5. Factors which orient available job openings to welfare 
clients and other low- income persons, such as employer 
requirements and procedures, seasonal natures of jobs, 
etc., will also be assessed through utilization of data 
and personnel in the DBS. 

6. Where available data permit, competition for available 
jobs from non-low- Income sources, such as students and 
other unemployed persons, will be identified. 

7. Comparisons of the types of jobs currently available and 
those which will likely be available with the training 
and work experiences of people who are now in the Special 
Work Project (SWP) , or who have completed the project, 
will be made. Assessments of those comparisons will be 
provided. This activity will be coordinated with Sections 
III and IV of the total study. 

8. A report will be prepared which will incorporate all of 
the above items in a narrative form. In addition, rec- 
ommendations will be made rog;ardlng the nature and qual- 
ity of information sources ^relating to jobs and the job 
market, as well as other factors encountered in this 
project effort. 

This section of the monograph, which constitutes the main 
body of the report, is designed to describe and analyze the data 
used as they relate to the tasks outlined above and to discuss the 
main findings of the research. 

D. Current Job Availability 

The Department of Employment Security Job Bank was the main 
source of Information of the nximbers and types of jobs available 
in the private and public sectors of the economy of the State of 
Vermont. Although the task originally was to amass samplings of 
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Job openings over a two month period, It was decided to extend 
this period to four months « Thus the sample of Job openings 
covers the months of June, July, August, and September « The 
sample yielded a total of 5059 Job listings for June 20, July 5* 
August 24, September 6, and September 27, 1972. 

The Job Bank listings were organized by one*-and two*-dlglt 
DOT Job codes, as follows! 

0-1 Profess j.onal , Technical and Managerial Occupations 

00*01 Occupations In architecture and engineering 

02 Occupations In mathematics and physical sciences 

04 Occupations In life sciences 

07 Occupations In medicine and healtb 

09 Occupations In education 

10 Occupations In museum, library, and 
archival sciences 

13 Occupations tn writing 

14 Occupations In art 

15 Occupations In entertainment and recreation 

16 Occupations In administrative specializations 

18 Managers and Officials, n.e.c. (not elsewhere 
classified) 

19 Miscellaneous professional , technical, and 
managerial occupations 

2 Clerical and Sales Occupations 

20 Stenography, typing, filing, and related occupations 

21 Computing and account-recording occupations 

22 Material and production recording occupations 

23 Information and message distribution occupations 

24 Miscellaneous clerical occupations 

25 Salesmen, services 
26) 

27) Salesmen and salespersons, commodities 
28) 

29 Merchandising occupations, except salesmen 

3 Service Occupations 

30 Domestic service occupations 

31 Food and beverage preparation and service occupations 

32 Lodging and related service occupations 

33 Barberlng, cosmetology, and related service 
occupations 

34 Amusement and recreation service occupations 

35 Miscellaneous personal service occupations 

36 Apparel and furnishings service occupations 

37 Protective service occupations 

38 Building and related service occupations 
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4 Farming, Fishery, Forestry, and Related Occupations 

40 Plant farming occupations 

41 Animal farming occupations 

42 Miscellaneous farming and related occupations 

43 Fishery and related occupations 

44 Forestry occupations 

5 Processing Occupations 

50 Occupations In processing of metal 

51 Ore refining and foundry occupations 

52 Occupations In processing of food, tobacco, 
and related products 

55 Occupations In processing of chemicals, plastics, 
synthetics, rubber, paint, and related products 

56 Occupations In processing of wood and wood 
produc ts 

57 Occupations In processing of stone, clay, glass, 
and related products 

58 Occupations In processing of leather, textiles, 
and related products 

59 Processing occupations, n.e.c. 

6 Machine Trades Occupations 

60 Metal machining occupations 

61 Metalworklng occupations, n.e.c. 

|2)Mechanics and machinery repairmen 

64 Paperworklng occupations 

65 Printing occupations 

66 Wood machining occupations 

67 Occupations In machining stone, clay, glass, 
and related materials 

68 Textile occupations 

69 Machine trades occupations ^ n.e.c. 

7 Bench Work Occupations 

70 Occupations in fabrication, assembly, and 
repair of metal products, n.e.c. 

71 Occupations In fabrication and repair of scientific 
and medical apparatus, photographic and optical 
goods, watches and clocks, and related products 

72 Occupations in assembly and repair of electrical 
equipment 

73 Occupations In fabrication and repair of products 
made from assorted materials 

74 Painting, decorating, and related occupations 

75 Occupations In fabrication and repair of plastics, 
synthetics, rubber, and related products 
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7 Bench Work Occupations (continued) 



76 Occupations In fabrication and repair of 
wood products 

77 Occupations In fabrication and repair of 
sand, stone, clay, and glass products 

78 Occupations In fabrication and repair of 
textile, leather, and related products 

8 Structural Work Occupations 

80 Occupations in metal fabricating, n.e.c^ 

81 Welders, flame cutters, and i*6lated occupations 

82 Electrical assembling. Installing, and 
repairing occupations 

84 Painting, plastering, waterproofing, cementing, 
and related occupations 

85 Excavating, grading, paving, and related 
occupations 

86 Construction occupations, n*e*c* 

89 Structural work occupations, n»e.c» 

9 Miscellaneous Occupations 

90 Motor freight occupations 

91 Transportation occupations, n»e»c» 

92 Packaging and materials handling occupations 

93 Occupations In extracting of minerals 

94 Occupations In logging 

95 Occupations In production and distribution 
of utilities 

96 Amusement, recreation * and motion picture 
occupations , n .e »c » 

97 Occupations In graphic art work 

The Job Bank Includes jobs listed by government (particularly 
State agencies) and private employers, but, of course, most jolra 
are In the private sector. Since the activity of listing jobs Is 
voluntary. It Is clear that the Job Bank cannot be regarded as 
containing the universe of available jobs. Jobs In structured 
markets, such as those utilizing union hiring channels ia con-* 
structlon or those "advertised*' by word of mouth or filled 
through applications already on file with employers, would not 
appear in the Job Bank. An assessment made by Boiployment Service 
(ES) personnel indicated that the "penetration rate** of Eknploy- 
ment Service job listings would be about 1S%^20% of possible 
job openings^ 

It must alsc be pointed out that many listings may be for 
jobs which wrere obviously of a high professional or skilled order* 
That can Indicate oversight of course, but It can also indicate 
that many jobs are listed for the purpose of '^testing the market** 
or casually assessing the possible supply of labor for various 
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jobs* furthermore, the Department of Bnployment Security made 
available summaries of Job Bank data for nine months (July, 
August, September, Nuvember, and December 1972, and January 
through April 1973) which Include the numbers of Job listings 
on hand at the beginning and the end of each month, the number 
of listings received during each month, and the number of 
cancellations during the month. These data also Include the 
n\imbers of Jobs filled or canceled In three days or less - a 
crude Indicator of whether such Jobs were largely part of a normal 
turnover In the economy. On an average, the number of canceled 
Jobs slightly exceeded those filled. Of course. Job listings 
could be canceled because employers filled them through other 
channels; hut these could also be canceled for other reasons. 
Including the elimination of such Jobs by employers or a de- 
cision to leave it unfilled because of dissatisfaction with 
applicants — for whatever reasons the employer might have. 

The fact is that between 9.4% and 16.5% of the Jobs listed 
as filled were filled in three days or less, with the most common 
monthly percentages between nine percent and 11%, Of those can- 
celed, between 0.7% and 2.2% were canceled within three days. 
While there are serious imperfections in the operations of all 
labor markets, the patterns of employers* listings of Job re-- 
quirements, cancellations of listings, and **quick turnover** in- 
dicators suggest possible variations in the definition of whether 
all Jobs in the Job Bank are immediately available. That is 
hardly to suggest that large numbers of such listings are not 
actually immediately on hand. Rather, it should be recognized 
that Job Bank listings are not total, absolute counts of Im- 
mediate openings. 

There is, however, no alternative to the Job Bank in terms 
of assessing and estimating the numbers and kinds of Job openings 
which exist in the state. The Job Bank represents virtually our 
only in-depth picture of the Job market and is exceedingly valu- 
able. 

Sct;:ue attempt was made to distinguish between public and 
private sector Job listings. Because of the kind and quality of 
Information printouts, it was feasible only to use one sample 
date to pursue this effort* On September 6, there were 133 Jobs 
of a total of 1029 listed which were public sector Jobs* If this 
Job Bank listing is considered as ^typical** (whose accuracy cannot 
now be tested), then 12.9% of the Jobs are public sector posi- 
tions - a rather small percentage. The inclusion or exclusion of 
such Jobs from Job Bank descriptive characteristics would not 
change the distributions very much, if at all* While certain 
characteristics of public sector Jobs (based on the September 6 
sample) may be referred to subsequently, it is important to 
recognize that the percentage distributions used could change 
significantly with a change in the characteristics of a handful 
of government Jobs, since the overall total is low and the numbers 
of Jobs in each occupational category are obviously even smaller. 
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The comparisons between the public and private sector Jobs 
for September 6 are listed below* As might be expected, govern- 
ment jobs are heavily concentrated in the Prof essional » Technical, 
Managerial, Clerical, and Service occupational categories. 



TABLE 1 

Comparisons of Public and Private Sector 
Occupational Categories, Septembr^r 6^ I972\ 
Job Bank (Percentage Distributions)' 

Total 

Public Sector Private Sector Job Bank 
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20 
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70 


Bench Work 


.0 


4.9 


4.3 


30 


Structural Work 


5.3 


14.4 


13.2 


90 


Miscellaneous 


2.3 


6.3 


5.7 



Unfortunately, the task of culling information from the Job 
Bank was so time consuming that for certain data, particularly 
wage and county information, only four of the five sample dates 
could be utilized. Therefore, wbile much of the data refer to a 
sample of 5059, in some instances the bases reflect 3697 jobs, 
accounting for 73% of the entire Job Bank sample. From the Job 
Bank data, several tables were constructed to show employer re- 
quirements in terms of education and experience for the various 
Job categories. The data also show the Job opening distribution 
fur the state and counties. Wage rates for these Job categories 
are also constructed to show possible income earnings which such 
Jobs provide. On the basis of these tabulations several observa- 
tions can be made. 

E. County Job Distribution 

The vast majority of Job openings were found to be concen- 
trated in four counties: Chittenden, Windham, Windsor and Wash- 
ington. These four counties had 2177 Job openings, 59% of the 
total. Chittenden County had 782 job openings, or 21% of the 
total. Windham had 59S Job openings, or 16% of the total; Vfindsor, 
431 openings, or 12% of the total; aad Washington, 366 openings, or 
10% of the total. At the other extreme was Grand Isle County, 
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with only 17 job openings, or 0.5% of the total; Essex with 34 
openings, or 1%; Franklin with 55 openings, or 1% of the total; 
and Lamoille with 89 openings, or 2% of the total. Between 
these two extremes we find Bennington had 284 job openings, or 
8% of the total; Addison and Rutland had 166 and 167 openings 
respectively, or close to 5% each of the total; Caledonia, 137 
openings or 4%; Orleans, 132 or 4%; and Orange, 127 openings or 
3%. It is worth noting that 312 job openings, 8% of the total, 
were listed by out-of-state employers* 

By broad job categories, Chittenden County had the highest 
number of openings of Professional, Technical, and Managerial; 
Clerical and Sales; Service; Bench Work; and Structural Work 
jobs* Windsor County had the largest number of listings in 
Processing and Machine Trades Occupations* Windham County 
accounted for the largest niimber of Miscellaneous jobs, and Addi- 
son County for Agricultural Work* 

It is interesting to note that if the three counties with 
the largest numbers of jobs listed are used as a measure of job 
concentration, close to 60% of the jobs listed in the three 
counties are for Professional, Technical and Managerial; Cleri- 
cal and Sales; and Processing:* The rest range between 36% and 
51% in terms of concentration (See TABLE 2) * 
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4.d 
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A 
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TABU I (soiitlDUsd) 



Oranss 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 
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'Subtotal* al*p tnclud* les* tban t«n Jpba. 
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F. Distribution by Job Categories 



The distribution of the data by occupational categories (See 
TABLE 3 ) reveals that of 5059 Job openings, 1598 openings (31.6%), 
were In the category of Service Occupations, (Code 30-39). This 
was followed by Clerical and Sales Occupations (Code 20*-29)j 
where 1007 openings (19.9%) were reported, and by Structural Work 
Occupations (Code 80-89) with 644 openings or 12.7% of the total. 
The distribution of the remaining openings was as follows: 494 
or 9.8% in the category of Professional, Technical and Managerial 
Occupations (Code 0-19); 442 or 8.7% In the category of Machine 
Trades Occupations (Code 60-69); 333 or 6.6% In the category 
Miscellaneous Occupations (Code 90-99); 257 or 5.1% in the 
category of Bench Work Occupations (Code 70-79); 181 or 3.6% In 
the category of Farming, Fishery and Forestry Occupations (Code 
40-49), and 103 or 2% in the category of Processing Occupations 
(Code 50-59). Further analysis of the data in each of the major 
occupational categories (See TABLE 4 ) reveals the following: 

1. In the category of Professional, Technical and Managerial 
Occupations (Code 00-19), of the 494 jobs, 137 or 27.7% were in 
occupations in Medicine and Health (Code 07); 112 jobs or 22.7% 

in occupations in Architecture and Engineering (Code 01); and 105 
jobs or 21.3% for Managers and Officials (Code 18). 

2. In the category of Clerical and Sales Occupations (Code 
20-29), we find that of the 1007 job listings under this category 
238 jobs or 23.6% were in Stenography, Typing, Filing and Related 
Occupations (Code 20); 204 jobs or 20.3% for Salesmen and Sales- 
persons (Code 26-28); 188 listings or 18.7% in Computing and 
Account Recording Occupations (Code 21); and 137 jobs or 13.6% 
for Salesmen, Services (Code 25). 

3. In the category of Service Occupations (Code 30-38), of 
a total listing of 1598 Jobs we find that 958 Jobs or 60% of 

the total were in Food and Beverage Preparation and Service Occu- 
pations (Code 31); and 159 Job listings or ten percent in Lodging 
and Related Service Occupations (Code 32). 

4. Of the 181 job listings in the category of Farming, Fish- 
ery, Forestry and Related Occupations (Code 40-46), we find that 
95 Job listings or 52.5% were in Animal Farming Occupations (Code 
41); and 59 openings or 32.6% in Plant Farming Occupations (Code 
40). 

5. In the category of Processing Occupations (Code 50-59) 
we find that of a total of 103 Job listings 37 openings or 35.9% 
were in occupations in Processing of Chemicals, Plastics, Synthetics, 
Rubber, Paint and Related Products (Code 55) and 32 listings or 31.1% 
in occupations in Processing of Food, Tobacco and Related Products 
(Code 52). 

6. Of the 442 Job listings in the category of Machine Trades 
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Occupations (Code 60-69), there were 150 openings or 33.9% for 
Mechanics and Machinery Repairmen (Code 62-^63); 127 listings or 
28.7% In Metal Machining Occupations (Code 60); 59 job listings 
or 13*3% In Wood Machining Occupations (Code 66) and 54 openings 
or 12.2% In Textile Occupations (Code 68). 

7. In the category of Bench Work Occupations (Code 70-78) 
we find that of a total of 257 Job listings, 71 openings or 27.6% 
were In occupations In Fabrication and Repair of Textile, Leather 
and Related Products (Code 78); 47 listings or 18.3% In occupa- 
tions In Fabrication and Repair of Wood Products (Code 76); and 
45 openings or 17.5% In occupations In Assembly and Repair of 
Electrical Products (Code 72), 

8. Of the 644 Job listings in the category of Structural 
Work Occupations (Code 80-89), we find tli«re were 360 listings or 
55.9% In Construction Occupations (Code 86); and 86 openings or 
13.4% In Electrical Assembling, Installing and Repairing Occupa- 
tions (Code 82) . 

9. In the category of Miscellaneous Occupations (Code 90-97), 
we find that of a total listing of 333 Jobs, 90 openings or 27% 

In occupations In Logging (Code 94); 85 openings or 25.5% In 
Packaging and Materials Handling Occupations (Code 92); 73 openings 
or 21.9% In Motor Freight Occupations (Code 90) and 62 openings 
or 18.6% In Transportation Occupations (Code 91). (See TABLES 3 
and 4.) 



TABLE 3 

Distribution of Job Bank Listings ^y Major 
Occupational Category (Single-Digit DOT Code) 
" ' aple (June 20, July 57 August 24, 



Five Day Sam] 









Percent of 


Code 


Description 


Total 


Total 


00-19 


Profes., Tech. & Ugrl . 


494 


9.8 


20 


Clerical and Sales 


1007 


19.9 


30 


Services 


1598 


31.6 


40 


Farm., Fish. & Forest. 


181 


3.6 


50 


Process Ing 


103 


2.0 


60 


Machine Trades 


442 


8.7 


70 


Bench Work 


257 


5.1 


80 


Structural Work 


644 


12.7 


90 


Miscellaneous 


333 


6.6 




Total 


5059 


100.0 
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Job Bank LlstlDKS by Two- 


Digit DOT Codes, 




Ten or More Jobs ► Five 


Day Sample 


Code 


Description 


Number 


Percei 


00-01 


Architecture and Engineering 


112 


2.2 




07 


Medicine and Healtb 


137 


2,7 




09 


Education 


22 


0.4 




15 


Entertain, and Rec. 


37 


0.7 




16 






O ft 




18 


Mgrs, and Officials^ n,e.c. 


105 


2, 1 




19 


Misc, P, , T. , Mgrl, 


20 


0.4 






Subtotal 0-19* 


494 


9.8 






Prof, t Tech. t Managerial 








20 


Steno, , Typ, ,and Rel, 


238 


4.7 




21 


Computing and Acctg, Recording 188 


3.7 




22 


Material and Production 


47 


0.9 




23 


Info, & Message Distrib* 


43 


0.9 




24 


Hisc . Clerical 


65 


1.3 




25 


oa iGsnian ^ oGrvices 


lot 


^ , 4 


26- 


-28 


Sales Commods< 


204 


4.0 




29 


Merchandising 


85 


1.7 






Subtotal 20-29* 


1007 


19.9 






uiericajL and Sales 








30 


DoQCstic Service 


141 


2.8 




31 


Food and Bev, Serv, 


958 


18.9 




32 


Ldging and Related 


159 


3.2 




33 


Barber , Cosme tol , 


18 


0.4 




35 


Misc, Pers , Serv, 


91 


1.8 






Apparel & Furnishings 


33 






37 


Protective Serv. 


86 


1.7 




38 


Bldg, & Rel, Service 


108 


2.1 






Subtotal 30-38* 


1598 


31.6 






Service 








40 


Plant Farming 


59 


i 2 




41 


Animal Farming 


95 


1.9 




42 


Misc* Farm, & Rel . 


24 


0. 5 






Subtotal 40-44* 


181 


3.6 






Farm, Fishery, Forestry 








52 


Food, Tobac, 8 Rel, 


32 


0.6 




55 


Chem, , Plast, , Rubber, Rel, 


37 


0.7 






Subtotal 50-59* 


103 


2.0 




60 


Metal Mach, 


127 


2.5 




61 


Metal working 


13 


0.3 


62 


-63 


Mechs, & Mach, Rep, 


150 


3.0 




64 


Paper Working 


11 


0.2 




65 


Printing 


21 


0.4 
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TABLE 4 (continued) 



Code 



Description 



Number 



Percent 



66 
68 



70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
76 
78 



80 
81 
82 

84 
85 
86 
89 



Wood Machining 
Textiles 
Subtotal 60-69* 
Machine Trades 

Fab. , Repair, Resemb. Metal 

Sci, & Med. , Photo. , etc. 

Elect. Equipment 

Assorted Mat, 

Paint, Decorat . 

Wood Prods, 

Textile, Leather 

Subtotal 70-79* 

Bench Work Occupations 

Metal Fabric 
Welders 

Elect, , Assemb. , Repair 
Paint , Plastering 
Excavat . , Paving 
Construct, occup., n.e.c. 
Struc. Work, n.e.c. 
Subtotal 80-89* 
Structural Work 



59 
54 
442 



18 
22 
45 
29 
18 
47 
71 
257 



57 
13 
86 
60 
37 

360 
31 

644 



1,2 
1,1 
8,7 



0,4 
0,4 
0.9 
0,6 
0,4 
0, 9 
1,4 
5.1 



1.1 
0.3 
1,7 
1.2 
0.7 
7.1 
0.6 
12,7 



90 Motor Freight 

91 Transportation 

92 Packaging and Materials Handling 
94 Logging 

97 Graphic Art Work 
Subtotal 90-97* 
Miscellaneous 

TOTAL 



73 
62 
85 
90 
10 
333 



5059 



1, 5 
1.2 
1.7 
1,8 
0.2 
6,6 



*Subtotals also include less than ten jobs. 
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G» Education Requirements of Job Llstlut^s 



As Indicated earlier, there were many examples of Jobs for 
which no educational or experiential requirements were listed by 
employers, and among those were fairly high-level positions* How- 
ever, since these were employers* specifications , It must be assumed 
that these represented actual dimensions of existing Jobs* As a 
result, the ultimate comparisons (especially of formal educational 
levels)^ between Jobs and welfare client qualifications are **real**, 
and not hypothetical comparisons. 

Education requirements which employers listed for Job openings 
In the Job Bank Indicate that 34.8% of the 5059 listings either 
required no specific educational attainment of the prospective 
employee, or that such a requirement simply was not listed by the 
employer. Education of eight years or less was required for 32% 
of the jobs. In effect, then, about two-thirds of the Jobs listed 
required eight years or less of education. As to the remaining one 
third of Job openings, the data show that 28.5% of the Job openings 
required between 9 and 12 years of education, and only 4.7% of the 
Jobs call for 13 or more years of education. 

The data in TABLE 5 show, inconsiderable detail, educational 
requirements of Job listing in terms of Occupational categories and 
two-digit job code. In the following paragraphs a survey of some 
of the more Important findings will be undertaken. 

1. Of the 494 job listings in the category of Professional, 
Technical and Managerial Occupations (Code 00-19) we find that 
120 jobs or 24.3% require no education or such requirement was not 
reported; 5.9% require 8 years or less of education, 32.6% require 
9-12 years of education and 37.3% require 13 years or more of ed- 
ucation. 

2* In the category of Clerical and .Sales Occupations we find 
that out of a total listing of 1007 jobs 14^7% require no educa- 
tion; 10.4% require 8 years or less of education and 70.5% require 
9-12 years^ Within this broad category of the 238 jobs listed 
under Stenography, Typing, Filing and Related Occupations (Code 20), 
16.8% require no education; 74^4% require 9-12 years and 8.4% re- 
quire 13 years or more of education. In the category of Computing 
and Account-Recording Occupations (Code 21), 83% of the 188 jobs 
require 9-12 years of education. 

3. In the category of Service Occupations (Code 30-38), 
43.3% of the 1598 job listings require no education and 39.9% re- 
quire eight years or less* In the category of Food and Beverage 
Preparation and Related Occupations (Code 31), 44*8% of the 958 
job listings require no education and 41% require eight years or 
less of education* Of th^* 159 job listings under Lodging and Re- 
lated Service Occupations,' (Code 32) 57*9% require no education 
and 39% require eight years or less or education* 
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4. In th* category of V^rmXntp Fishery, Rireatry and re* 
lated Accuiwtlone (Code 40-46), 61.9% of the 181 Jobii listed ra* 
quire no education and 34.6% require eight yeara or less of ed- 
ucation. 

5. In the category of Processing Occupations (Code 50-59), 
45.1% of the 102 Jobs listed require no education and 48% require 
eight years or less of education. 

6. In the category of Machine Traden Occupations (Code 60-69) 
we find that 29.0% of the 442 Jobs listed require no education; 
45.9% require eight years or less and 24.9% require 9-12 years of ^ 
education, within this broad category 13.4% of the 127 Jobs listed 
under Metal Machining Occupations (Code 60) require no education; 
55.1% require sight years or less and 31.9% require 9*12 years of 
education. Of the 150 Jobs listed under Mechanics and Machinery 
RepairMn (Code 62-63)^32.7% require no education; 38% require 
eight years or less and 29.3% require 9-12 years of education. 

In the category of Wood Machining Occupations (Code 66), 50.8% 
of the 59 Jobs listed require no education and 40.7% require eight 
years or less of education. In the category of Textile Occupa- 
tions (Code 68) r 48.1% of the 54 Job listings require no education 
and 48.1% require eight years or less of education. 

7. In the Bench Work Occupations category (Code 70-79), of 
the 257 Job listings, 44% require no education; 40^.1% require 
eight years or less of education and 14% require 9-12 years. As 
to Job listings under occupations in Assembly and Repair of 
Electrical Equipment (Code 72) 35*6% require eight years or less 
of education and 40% of the 45 Job listings require 9-12 years. 
Education of eight years or less was required in 36.2% of the 47 
Jobs listed under occupations in Fabrication and Repair of Wood 
Products (Code 76) and the other 63.6% require no education- Of 
the 71 Jobs listed under occupations In Fabrication and Repair of 
Textile r Leather and Related Products (Code 78), 49.3% require 
eight years or less of education and only 47.9% require no educa* 
tion. 

8. Of the 644 Jotvs listed in the category Structural Work 
Occupations (Code 80*89), 35.9% require no education or reported 
no educational requirements; 47.4% require eight years or less and 
16.6% require 9*12 years. Regarding Jobs in Electrical Assembing, 
Installing and Repair Occupations (Code 82), 40.7% of the 86 Jobs 
require eight years or less of education and 36.1% require 9-12 
years. As for the 360 Jobs listed under Construction Occupations 
(Code 86) r 39.5% require no education; 50.3% require eight years 
or less of education while 10.3% of the Jobs require 9*12 years. 

9. Of the 333 Jobs listed under the category of Miscellaneous 
Occupations (Code 90*97) , 49-9% of these Jobs require no education 
or no educational requirements were reported; 37.6% of the Jobs 
require eight years or less of education and 12% require 9-12 years 
Within this category 42.5% of the 73 Jobs listed under Motor 
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rtwight Oecupvtlons (Code 90) r»qulr« no education; 43,8% require 
•Igbt yum or leae and 13.7% require 9-12 yeara. Of the 62 Joba 
liatad undvr Transportation Occupations (Code 91) » 30.7% require 
no education; 48,4% require eight yeara or less and 21% require 
9-12 year*. In the Packaging and Haterlals Handllog Occupatlona 
(Code 92), 30.7% of the 85 Jobs require no education; 61,2% re- 
quire eight yeare or less and 8,2% require 9-12 years of educa- 
tion. In the category of Occupatlona In Logging (Code 94), 
M,2% of the 90 Jobs require no education and the reaalnlng 7,8% 
raqulre eight years or less of education. 

It vas pointed out earlier that ease atteapt was Made to 
dlatmgulsh aaong characteristics of public and private sector 
Joba, It beare repeating that the saaple was saall enough to In- 
fluence percentage distributions significantly with a shift of 
addition of a few positions, Nevertheless, the septeaber saaple 
la the only one available. 

la this Instance^ only three broad occupational categories 
are used, since eoaie 90% of the public sector Jobs are In these 
classifications. It Is Interesting to note that there are few 
algnlflcant differences between public and private sector educa- 
tional requlrenentSi and even these may not be significantly 
different, given the snail nuaerlcal bases used. 



TABLE 5 



Educational Requirements of Professional. 
Te cnnicai. and Hanaperlal^ Clerical and 
Sales and Service Jops. Puftlic and Private 
i^tor Job Bank Listings, Septeaiber 6, 1973 
(Percentage mstributions) 



8 Years 9-12 13 
0 or N,A^ or Less years and over 



Prof., Tech., Hgerlal 



Public 35.3 5,9 17.6 41.2 

Private 27.3 3.0 36.4 33.3 

Clerical and Sales 

Public 15.8 2.6 76.3 5.3 

Private 11.0 ll.O 74.8 3,1 

Service 

Public 48.9 36.2 14,9 

Private 54.8 29.2 16,0 
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H* ftiployer Sjcperlence Requirements 



Tae 5059 job listings, regarding the employer requirements 
of work experience on the part of prospective employees, were 
divided Into four groups: 

a) none or Information not available 

b) twelve months of experience or less 

c) 13*35 months 

d) 36 months or more 

The data reveal that 47% of Joh openings either require no 
previous experience, or that such requirement was not reported 
by the employer; 35*5% of the Jobs require 12 months or less; 
9*6% of the jobs require 13 to 35 months; and 7*9% of the jobs 
call for 36 months or more of previous job experience* The 
distribution of experience requirements by occupation assembled 
In TABLE 6 give rise to the following observations: 

1* In the category of Professional, Technical and Managerial 
Occupations (Code 00*19), we find that 37*7% of the 494 jobs listed 
require no previous experience, or such requirement was not reported; 
29*2% require 12 months or less; 15*6% require 13*35 months; and 
17*6% require 36 months or more* 

Within this category we find that of 137 jobs listed under 
occupations in Medicine and Health (Code 07) 49*6% have no experl* 
ence requirement, or such requirement was not reported* 42*2% re- 
quire 12 months or less of experience* Of the 105 jobs listed under 
Managers and Officials (Code 18) 54*3% require no previous experi- 
ence or had no such requirement listed; 25*7% require 12 months or 
loss; 6*7% require 13-35 months and 13*3% require 36 months or more 
of experience* 

2* In the category of Clerical and Sales Occupations (Code 
20*29), 49*1% of 1007 jobs listed require no previous experience; 
40*5% require 12 months or less; 7*8% require 13*35 months; and 
2*6% require 36 months or more of experience* Within this category 
we find 21*9% of the 238 jobs listed under Stenography, Typing, 
Filing and Related Occupations (Code 20) require no experience; 
55*1% require 12 months or less; 17*2% require 13-35 months of ex- 
perience* In Computing and Account-Recording Occupations (Code 
21), 21*8% of the 188 jobs require no experience; 68*1% require 12 
months or less; 8% require 13-35 months and 2*1% require 36 months 
or more of experience* In the category of Salesmen and Salesper- 
sons, Commodities (Code 26-28), 55*9% of the 204 jobs listed re- 
quire no experience and 36*3% require 12 months or less of experi- 
ence* 

3, In the category of Service Occupations (Code 30-38), 57,2% 
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of tbe 1598 Job listings require no experience; 33.^7% require 36 
montbs or more of experience. In the Food and Bftverage Prepara- 
tion and Service Occupations (Code 31), 50.. 7% of tbe 958 Job 
listings require no experience and 38.4% require 12 months or less 
of experience. Of the 159 jobs In Lodging and Related Service 
Occupations (Code 32), 76.1% require no experience and 21..4% 
12 months or less of experience. 

4. In the category of Farming, Fishery, Forestry and 
Related Occupations (Code 40-44), of the 181 job listings 57.^5% 
of the jobs require no experience; 39*2% require 12 months or 
less of experience and only 3.4% require more than 13 months of 
experience. In the Plant Farming Occupations (Code 40), 83.1% 
of tbe 59 jobs require no experience and 15.3% require 12 montbs 
or less of experience. In the Animal Farming Occupations, of 
the 95 jobs listed 41.1% require no experience and 53.7% re- 
quire 12 months or less of experience. 

5. In the category of Processing Occupations (Code 50-59), 
of tbe 102 jobs 80.4% require no experience; 15*7% require 12 
montbs or less and 3^9% require 13-35 months of experience. Of 
the 32 job listings under occupations In Processing of Food, 
Tobacco and Related Products (Code 52), 78*1% require no experi- 
ence and 15*6% require 12 months or less of experience. In 
occupations In Processing Chemicals (Code 55), 70.3% of the 37 
jobs require no experience and 29.7% require 12 months or less 
of experience^ 

6* In the category of Machine Trades Occupations (Code 
60-69), of the 442 job listings 35.3% require no experience; 
30*1% require 12 months or less; 11*5% require 13-35 months, 
and 23.1% require 36 months or more of experience. Within this 
category, of the 127 jobs in Metal Machining Occupations (Code 60), 
18*1% require no experience; 21.3% require 12 months or less; 
11.8% require 13-35 months and 47.2 require 36 months or more of 
experience* Of the 150 jobs listed under Mechanics and Machinery 
Repairmen (Code 62-63), 26% require no experience; 32% require 12 
months or less; 20.7% require 13-35 months and 21.3% require 36 
or more months of experience. In the Wood Machining Occupations 
(Code 66), 67.8% of the 59 jobs require no experience; 20*3% re- 
quire 12 months or less and 8.5% require 13-35 months of experi- 
ence. In Textile Occupations (Code 68), of the 54 jobs 48.1% re- 
quire no experience and 51*9% require 12 months or less of experience* 

7. In the category of Bench Work Occupations (Code 70-79), 
61*1% of the 257 jobs require no experience, 26.1% require 12 
months or less of experience; 7.8% require 13-35 montbs and 5*1% 
require 36 months or more of experience. Within this category 
62.2% of the 45 listed under occupations In Assembly and Repair 
of Electrical Equipment (Code 72), 62.2% require no experience; 
24*4% require 12 months or less and 11.1% require 13-35 months. 
Of the 47 jobs listed under occupations In Fabrications and Repair 
of Wood Products (Code 76), 48*9% require no experience and 44.7% 
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require 12 months or less of experience » In occupations in Fab- 
rication and Repair of Textile, Leather, and Related Products 
(Code 78), G3*4% of the 7l jobs require no e7i:perience ; 15*5% re- 
quire 12 months or less and 21*1% require 13-35 mouths of experience* 

8* In the category of Structural Work Occupations (Code 
80-89), 24.9% of the 655 job listings require no experience; 36.8% 
had a requirement of 12 months or less; 23*1% require 13-35 months 
and 15.2% require 36 months or more of experience* Within this 
broad category, 19.8% of the 86 jobs listed under Electrical 
Assembling, Installing and Repairing Occupations (Code 82),. re- 
quire no experience; 45.4% require 12 months or less, 16*3% 
require 13-35 months and 18.6% require 36 months or more of experi- 
ence. Of the 360 jobs listed under Construction Occupations 
(Code 86), 28.6% require no experience; 27.2% require 12 months or 
less; 24.7% require 13-35 months and 19.5% require 36 months or 
more of experience. 

9. In the category Miscellaneous Occupations (Code 90-97), 
37-5% of the 333 jobs require no experience; 53.8% require 12 
months or less; 3.9% require 13-35 months and 4.8% require 36 
months or more of experience. Within this category, of the 73 
jobs in the Motor Freight Occupations (Code 90), 17*8% require no 
experience; 52.1% require 12 months or less; 11% require 13-35 
months and 19*2% require 36 months or more of experience. Of the 
62 jobs listed under Transportation Occupations (Code 91), 61.3% 
require no experience and 32.3% require 12 months or less of ex- 
perience> In the Packaging and Material Handling Occupations 
(Code 92), 75.3% of the 85 jobs require no experience and 24*7% 
require 12 months or less of experience. Of the 90 jobs listed 
under occupations in Logging (Code 94), 4.5% require no experience 
and 95-6% require 12 months or less of experience. 

The previous analys is of experience requirements refer, of 
course, to total listings of Job Bank positions* An analysis of 
government job experience requirements similar to that done for 
education requirements was based on the September date (see pp* 29, 
31). The similarities between the experience requirements for 
public and private sector jobs are more striking than the diff- 
erences, since the small number of public sector jobs means that 
a small change in any number among the various categories would 
cause significant changes in percentages* Regardless of the 
sample and its deficiencies, the comparison of public and pri- 
vate sector experience requirements is interesting, if not ne- 
cessarily demonstrably valid (See TABLE 7 ) . 
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TABLE 7 



Experience Requirements of Professional 
Technical and Managerial^ 
Sales 



Cl erical 
Publ ic 



Jobs 



and 
Pr ivate 



and 



Ser vice 
Bari]^ 



and 

Septembe~6, 1972 



Sector Job BanK Listings y 

(Percentage Distributions ) 



0 or N,A , 



12 Mas . 
or Less 



IS'-SS 
Mos . 



36 Mos. 
or More 



Prof. , Tech - , Mgerial 

Public 
Private 



6K8 
30.3 



34.8 



5.9 
16.7 



14.7 
18.2 



Clerical and Sales 



Public 
Private 



34.2 
49.7 



50.0 
42.3 



7.9 
5.5 



7.9 

2.5 



Service 



Piiblic 
Private 



51.1 
61.9 



29.8 
30.4 



10.6 

3,8 



8.5 
3.8 



I , Employer Wage Rate s 

A detailed analysis of the wages which were attached to the 
jobs listed in the Job Bank was prepared for four sample dates. 
As was pointed out earliur, not all of the analyses could be based 
upon the entire sample of 5059 jobSj and some elements like wage 
rates turned on a sample of 3697 listings — which is still a 
sizable count. Calculations were made which reflected hourly and 
annual pay rates. Some jobs were seasonal or short-term in nature, 
or did not reach a minimum of $1,60 per hour. These were classi- 
fied as ''Sf^asonal or Other/' and ranged from a low of 0,7% of all 
jobs in Ma<:hine Trades to a high of 34.3% in Farming, Fishery, 
Forestry, and Related, It is also interesting to note that al- 
most one-quarter (23,4%) of the jobs in the Service Occupation 
group were in that category. 

As for the distributions of wage rates among jobs, sizable 
percentages of jobs in Clerical and Sales (29,0%), Service (35.2%), 
Processing (37.5%), and Bench Work (39.9%) occupations had rates 
ranging from $1.60 to $1,99 an hour ($3328 to $4159 per year). 
As the other extreme, 30.5% of the jobs in the category of Pro- 
fessional, Technical, and Managerial, 18,1% of those in Structural 
Work, and 12.0% of those in Miscellaneous Occupations had wage 
rates of $4.00 or more per hour ($8320 per year), (See TABLE 8. ) 
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TABLE 8 



Wage Rates of Job Bank Llstlnga by rvo--Dlglt DOT Coaeg> T^l^.^j" ^g^? 
Joba, Four Day Sample (July s" August 24, Septeitber 6 and 27, 1972>. 

3687 Job Lis tings . 



SeasonaJL 1.60-^1.99 2.00-2.49 2.50-2.99 3.00-3.49 3.50-3.99 4.00 k Higher 
Code Description Total H.A. Other 3328^4159 4160-5199 5200-6239 6240-7279 7280-8319 8320 It Up 
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1.1 


24.7 


9.7 


25.8 


19.4 


10. S 


09 


Education 


22 


1 
















15 


Enter^ tt Rec . 


23 


3 
















le 


Administrative 


32 


















18 


Mgrs . fli Of f . n.e.c . 


83 




7.2 


2.4 


32.5 


30,1 


7.2 


6.4 


12.0 


19 


Mis, Prof, Tech 


16 


















00- 19* 




383 


9 


8.0% 


1,6% 


16,0% 


12.0% 


20.1% 


11.7% 


30.5% 






1 7b 




1 . 8 


15.2 


51 .2 


29. 9 


4 . 3 


0 


Q 


21 


Comp.* Acc. Reed. 


146 


6 


2.1 


20,7 


58.6 


13.6 


2.9 


2.1 


0 


22 


Matt, Prodi, Reed. 


39 


2 
















23 


Info, It Usg. Diet. 


27 


















24 


Hisc « Clerical 


48 


4 


15,9 


43 , 2 


31 . 8 


4 . 5 


4 . 5 


0 


0 


25 


Salesmen Serv. 


90 


16 


2.7 


0 


10.8 


32^4 


24,3 


18.9 


10,8 


26) 




















27 > 






















28) 


Sales Commod. 


145 


26 


0.8 


56.3 


13.4 


15,1 


7,6 


6.7 


0 


29 


Merchand. Occ . 


65 


11 


5.6 


59.3 


20.4 


7,4 


5.6 




0 


20*29* 




736 


73 


3,2% 


29.0% 


37,4% 


18,1% 


7.2% 


3.9% 


1,2% 


30 


Oomest*Serv Occ. 


106 


7 


49.5 


19.2 


23.2 


4.0 


4,0 


0 


0 


31 


Food L Bcv. Prep« 


761 


51 


26.2 


34,6 


20.3 


6.6 


7,0 


3.4 


l.S 


32 


Lodg, St Rel , Serv . 


124 


2 


13.9 


58.2 


23.0 


1.6 


0 


2.5 


0.6 


33 


B&)tt>, Cosm, It Rel. 


12* 


5 














35 


Ui8c« Pers. Serv« 


56 




9,4 


52,8 


30,2 


7.5 


0 


0 


0 


36 


App. L Purn, Serv, 


22 


















37 


Protect, Serv, 


48 




4,2 


6|2 


43,7 


29,2 


14,6 


0 


2.1 


38 


Bldg, h Rel. Serv, 


S5 




3,5 


25,9 


62.4 


4.7 


1.2 


0 


0 


3D-3S* 




1218 


70 


23.4% 


35,2% 


25.7% 


6.6% 


5.4% 


2.4% 


1.3% 



TABLE e (continued) 



Seasonal 1.60-1.99 2.00-2.49 3.50-2.99 3.00-3.49 3.50-3.99 4.00 U Higher 
Code Description Total N.A, Other 3328-43(59 4160-5199 5200-6239 6240-7279 7280-8319 8320 It Up 



40 


Plant Farmt Occ . 


49 


2 


19 


1 


4.3 


63.8 


8.5 


2.1 


2.1 


0 


41 


Anlmail Farm, Occ . 


75 


8 


46 


3 


25.4 


16.4 


11.9 


0 


0 


0 


42 


Ml5 . Famitti Rel . 


18 


1 


















40-44* 




145 


11 


34 


3% 


17 .2% 


35. 1% 


10.4% 


0 . 7% 


1 . n 


0.7% 


52 


Food, Tob. , Proc . 


17 




















55 


Occ. Ptoc. Chem. 


25 


1 


















50-59* 




65 


1 


6.3% 


37.5% 


35.9% 


17.2% 


1.6% 


1.6% 




60 


Metal Mach. Occ. 


71 


2 




0 


4.3 


8.7 


23.3 


21.7 


15.9 


26.1 


61 


Metalwjrkg* Occ . 


11 


2 


















62-63 


Mech. St Machry Rep. 


118 


5 




0 


3.5 


27.4 


43.4 


15.9 


7.1 


2.7 


64 


Paperwork Ing Occ. 


1 1 




















65 


Printing Occ . 


18 


2 


















66 


Vood Mach. Occ. 


41 


4 


















68 


Textile Occ . 


34 




















60-69« 




311 


15 


0 


7% 


12.2% 


27 .4% 


28.0% 


16.9% 


7.7% 


7.2% 


70 


Occ. In Fab. 


12 




















71 


Sci. L Med^ Phot. 


17 


3 


















7Z 


fciect . fcc^uip. 




1 


















74 


Palntr Dec. etc. 


12 


1 


















76 


Wood Prods . 


29 




















) 78 


Textile, Leather 


39 




















1 70-78* 




158 


5 


1-3% 


39.9% 


34.6% 


7.2% 


10.5% 


6.5% 




80 


Metal Fabn n.e .c . 


48 


6 




0 


4.8 


26.2 


19.0 


33.3 


11.9 


4.8 


81 


Weld. t Flam. Cut. 


11 




















82 


£lec . Aseem* etc . 


58 


3 




0 


1.8 


16.4 


23.6 


14 .5 


27.3 


16.4 


84 


Ptg. , Plas, etc. 


39 


3 


















85 


EXBc, grad, etc. 


30 


1 


















86 


Const, n .e.c . 


252" 


4 




0 


1 .6 


17.3 


19.8 


25.0 


15.3 


21 .0 


89 


Struc. Work n.e.c. 


23 




















80-89* 




461 


17 






3.4% 


16.7% 


32,3% 


25.0% 


14.6% 


18.1% 
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TABLE 8 (continued) 



Codo 






N -A . 


Seasons 1 
Other 


1.60-1. 99 
3326*4159 


2 .00*2 . 49 
4160*5199 


2.50-2.99 
5200*6239 


3.00-3.49 
6240*7279 


3.50-3.99 
7260-6319 


4.00 & Klffber 
6320 & Up 


90 


Motor Freight Dec. 


51 


2 


6.2 


4.1 


40.6 


20.4 


6.1 


2.0 


16.4 


91 


Trans. Dec. n.e.c. 


50 


2 


22.9 


22.9 


43.7 


10.4 


0 


0 


0 


92 


Pkg. & Hat. Kdlff. 


67 


1 


0 


37.9 


39.4 


12.1 


7.6 


1.5 


1.5 


94 


Dec. In hogging 


30 


6 
















S7 


Graphic Art work 


10 


















90-97* 




220 


12 


11.1% 


16.6% 


34.7% 


14.9% 


5.6% 


2.9% 


12.0% 



^Subtotals Also include less than ten Jobs. 
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TABLE 9 

Median Wage Rates > Selected Two-Dlglt DOT Code 
Job Listings ^ Four Day Sample 
(Excludes '^Not Available" and ''Seasonal or Other^') 



Code 


Descrlpt ion 


Media n 


Annual Equivalent 
(2080 Hours) 


07 


Medicine 8c Healtb 


$3.30 


$6864 


19 


Misd Prof . . Tech & Msrlal . 


3 37 


7010 


00-19 




3.40 


7072 


20 


Steno», Typ, Filing & Rel» 


2 .32 


4826 


21 


Computing 8c Acct* Recording 


2.17 


4514 


22 


Mfiterial 8c Prod . Recording 


2 .05 


4264 


24 


Misc » Clerical 


1.83 


3806 


25 


Salesmen ^ Services 


3.07 


6386 


26-28 


Sales Commodities 


1.94 


4035 


29 


Merchandising 


1.91 


3973 


20-29 




2.19 


4655 


30 


Domestic Service 


2.08 


4326 


31 


Food 8c Beverage Service 


2.03 


4222 


32 


Lodging and Related 


1.89 


3931 


35 


Miscellaneous Personal Services 


1.93 


4014 


37 


Protective Services 


2.47 


5138 


38 


Building and Related Services 


2.11 


4389 


30-38 




2.04 


4243 


40-44 


Farming, Fishery , and Forestry 


2.13 


4430 


50-59 


Processing 


2.18 


4534 


60-69 


Machine Trades 


2.62 


5450 


70-79 


Bench Work 


2.14 


4451 


80-89 


Structural Work 


3.10 


6448 


90-97 


Miscellaneous 


2.33 


4846 
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To comprosa this lavgD amount of wage infoinnntion , median 
wage rate calculations wore prepared for selected two-digit and 
all one-digit occupational groui^s* (These are listed in T ABliE 9 _ , ) 
For purposes of constructiuf; medians, those Jobs which were 
''seasonal or other/' or about which no iufoinnation was available, 
were not included. As might be expected, the highest {^vcsimII 
rates were in Professional, Technical, and Managerial Jobs, and 
the lowest in Service, It is also im[x>rtant to note that the 
Professional and Related Occupational category (at $3*40 per hour 
and $7072 for 2080 hours per year) and Structural Work (at $3 J 0 
and $6448 for the year) were the only categories whose medians 
were above $3.00 per hour. Indeed, only the Machine Trades 
group had a possible annual median pay of $5000 or more per year 
among the remaining categories. The lowest was Servicei with a 
median of $2.04 per hour and possible $4243 for a 52 week, 40 
hours per week work year, 

J . Emp l oyer Requirements and SWP/ANFC Clients* Qualifications 

In order to determine the extent .to which disadvantaged 
groups are qualified to obtain employment, an inventory of their 
education and experience is needed. This information can then 
be used for comparison with employer requ irements « Such compari- 
son is necessary to determine the extent to which welfare clients 
are qualified in terms of their education and Job experience to 
fill currently available jobs. Department of Eknployment Security 
personnel in Montpeller and Burlington were consulted to this 
effect, and a sample of 279 SWP/ANFC clients was provided ^ABLEIO ) . 
The data which were provided for these clients as of July 27| 
1972, revealed that 2.9% of the clients had six years or less of 
education, 18.6% had seven to eight years; 67.4% had between 9 
and 12 years and 10.8% had 13 years and more of education. For 
the sample as a whole, the median was 10.3 years of education. 

It is very important to note in this context that employer 
education requirements indicate that 32% of Job listings require 
eight years or less of educationi virtually all of the clients 
meet this requirement. On the other hand, while 67.4% of 
SWP/ANFC clients have between 9 and 12 years of educnttoni only 
28.5% of the Jobs require this level of education. If we combinej 
however, the two categories of education — eight years or less 
and 9 to 12 years — in both sets of data we find that 60.5% of 
the Jobs require education of 12 years or less while 88*9% of the 
clients are in a position to meet this requirement. 

It is virtually Impossible to assess and compare the experi- 
ence qualifications of the welfare clients in SWP and the 
experience requirements of groups of Jobs listed by employers. 
Very large percentages of jobs either had no work experience re- 
quirements which were Important enough to list, or required no ex- 
perience, or a year or l^ss * This clearly suggests that most 
welfare clients had enough work experience to meet such minimum 
requirements for perhaps most listed Jobs, even though it is 
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recognized that for spG<tific positions there would be signifitiant 
variations * 

These rolat ions hips seem to ind ica te that an in tens ive educa- 
tion program coultl Pisofully be directed at the employer. The 
objective of such effort should be to convince prospective employers 
that there is a pool of unemployed with educational qualifications 
that not only meet their requirement, but in many instances exceed 
their own stated requirements as reported in the Job Bank, 

K , Employment Income and Income from Public Support Pi*ograms 

To properly compare average welfare support and earnings and 
welfare support white in SWP training with Job Bank job pay pat- 
terns, it must be recognized that welfare support is equivalent 
to a "net earnings" amount. Welfare values prior to SWP have been 
converted to annu,^! gross dollar estimates, using only federal and 
Vermont income tax rates and PICA rates for 1972, for men and wom- 
en* On the other hand, calculations of welfare values ^^nd poten- 
tial earnings are net earnings calculations, since the totals 
obtained easily illustrate the differences between such dollar 
amounts and Job Bank pay medians, and conversions to gross amounts 
are not necessary for this demonstration. TABLE 11 describes the 
pre-SWP and SWP training dollar amounts. 

The median wage ►'ates calculated for selected job categories 
suggest that there are relatively few ,job groups whose pay exceeds 
that of welfare support among men, and a number which exceed wel^ 
fare dollar amounts umong women. It can be repeated that the 
"net" SWP Job earnings calculations do not include deductions for 
employee fr inge benefit contributions and other commonly experi- 
enced deductions — which means that the gross values of SWP 
earnings amounts would have to be even higher* In point of fact, 
ANFC clients with two children or more would have welfare support 
values higher than the median wages of most of these Job categories*' 
Finally, the foregoing is compounded by the fact that welfare re- 
cipients would, by and large, apparently be best qualified for 
those jobs which tend to be at the lower end of the pay scale* 

It is apparent from these calculations that there is a seri- 
ous barrier to the entry of ANFC/SWP clients into the labor 
market. Most of the jobs for which such clients tend to be quali- 
fied are in occupational categories where annual incomes (even 
generously assuming uninterrupted yearly employment) fall short 
of ANFC recipients' support under public support programs. 



^ee M. J. Nadworny , Financial Disince '^ tives , > , 
2lbid, 
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TAB^E 10 

Age, Marital Status, and Education 
Qf ANFC-SWP Clients, July 27, 1972 



Men Women Total 

(103) (176) (279) 



AGE 



1916 and earliei' 2.9 0.6 1.4 

1917-1926 4.9 4.5 4.7 

1927-1936 28.2 21 .0 23 . 7 

1957-1946 38.8 40.3 39.8 

1947-1956 25.2 33.0 30.1 

1957 0.6 0.4 

Median 31.7 29.7 30.4 



MARITAL STATUS 

, Single 3.9 13.6 10.0 

Married 91'3 18.2 45.2 
Widowed ; Divorced ; 

Separated 4.9 67.6 44.4 

N.A. 0.6 0.4 

EDUCATION 

6 years or less 3.9 2.3 2.9 

7-8 33.0 10.2 18.6 

9-12 51.5 76.7 67.4 

13 and over 10.7 10.8 10.8 

N.A. 1.0 0.4 

Median 9-6 10.5 10.3 
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TABLE 11 



Gross Dollar Welfare Support Values (Pre-SWP) 
a nd Net Earnings and Welfare Support Uuri ng 
SWP Training; ANFC-SWP Par tic ipa nts . J- 



Men 



Women 



Total 



Welfare Prioi to SWP 
Welfare' on SWP 
Net Earnings on SWP 
Total on SWP 



2776 
4532 
7308 



S4128 
2572 
3972 
6544 



$4075 
2645 
4148 
6793 



TABLE 12 

Com pa r ison of Job R ank Listings , 
b]/ One-Digit DOT Code, 
wiTH" ANFC-SWP Job Training 
Categories 



Code 


Description 


ANPC/SWP 
No. % 


JOB 
No. 


BANK 

% 


00-19 


Prof., Tech.. & Mngrl. 


55 


19.9 


494 


9.8 


20-29 


Clerical and ;Sales 


87 


31.4 


1007 


19.9 


30-38 


Services 


88 


31.8 


1598 


31.6 


40-44 


Farming, Fishery & For. 


2 


0.7 


181 


3.6 


50-59 


Process inj^ 


0 


0 


103 


2.0 


60-69 


Machine Trades 


7 


2.5 


442 


8.7 


70-79 


Bench Work 


1 


0.4 


257 


5.1 


80-89 


Structural Work 


32 


11.6 


644 


12.7 


90-97 


Miscellaneous 


5 


1.8 


333 


6.6 


Total 




277 




5059 





llbid 
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L. Availability of Jobs for SWP Trainees 



In order to see whether SWP trainees are given the necessary 
skills which enable them to find employment, a sample of Job codes 
assigned to 277 trainees arranged by broad Job categories was 
compiled. (See TABLE 12 ) The same table shows comparable distribu- 
tion of available Jobs in the Job Bank. From these data it can be 
seen that a strikingly similar percentage of Job training slots 
and Job Bank listings existed for Services classifications (31.8% 
and 31.6%), and the percentages were very close for Structural 
Work occupations. There were proportionately twice as many 
training slots as Job Bank listings (20% to 10%) for the Pro- 
fess ional and Technical class if ic at ion, and also proportionately 
more training slots in Clerical and Sales (31% to 20%), tt may 
be a matter of opinion as to how good a ''match" exists between 
these two distributions* However, it should be recognized that 
public sector training positions would tend to be more heavily 
oriented toward Professional, Technical, and Clerical occupations, 
and less toward machine, construction, and manual skills than the 
larger private sector would be. Nevertheless, it is important to 
note that over 60% of Job Bank listings fall in occupational cate- 
gories in which over 80% of the ANFC-SWP trainees were placed, 

M . Competition for Available Jobs 

Department of Employment Security personnel were consulted 
to obtain information as to the extent of competition between non- 
low income groups and welfare clients for available Jobs which the 
latter group may qualify for. No definitive data on welfare cli*- 
ents in the structured labor market are available for the recent 
past. The ESARS (Employment Security Automated Reporting System) 
Compilation of Job applicants included only those Work Incentive 
program participants for whom some ^'slots'' (for counseling. Job 
placement, or other referral) had been made available* For fiscal 
1972, there were 1840 Job applicants identified as '^welfare cli- 
ents*' in the ESARS compilation, but dES specialists in Montpelier 
suggested that this figure was most likely too low* Whatever the 
number of clients, it is important to recognize that it would still 
represent a minority of the 44,900 applicants for Jobs accounted 
for in the ESARS listings for fiscal 1972 » 

A special compilation of Job applicants by DOT code, educa- 
tion qualifications, and other characteristics was prepared by 
the Department of Employment Security for the period July 1, 1972 
to December 31, 1972. The list contained about 41,800 Job appli- 
cants. Their occupational attachments were as follows: 



Profess ional , Technical , Managerial 



13.0% 



Clerical and Sales 



21.5% 



Service 



19.3% 



ERLC 



Farming, etc. 



2.4% 



Process ing 



1.5% 



Machine Trades 



7.4% 



Bench Work 



4.9% 



Structural Work 



17 . 5% 



Miscellaneous 



12.4% 



Obviously, not all of the non-welfare job applicants would 
be in dirt^ct competition with welfare clients. But it is still 
interesting to note that almost 25% of the Job applicants accounted 
for here had educational achievements of more than 12 years, com- 
pared with about 11% of the ANFC-SWP participants. Excluding Job 
applicants classified as Professional and Technical (where the 
largest concentration of those with extended education is), the 
remaining ES Job applicants included 19% who had more than 12 
years of education — still an important advantage over the identi- 
fied welfare group. 

An age comparison shows that 26.6% of all ES Job applicants 
were less than 22 years old, while 30.5% of the ANFC clients in 
the SWP program were under 26. That indicates that such welfare 
clients are not necessarily meeting a particular competitive 
threat from excessively larger percentages of '*youth.'* Neverthe- 
less, it must be remembered that the welfare clients are out- 
numbered by such competitors, and job openings are numer ical , not 
percentages. Furthermore, DES personnel point out that there are 
increasingly larger influxes of young, better than average educa- 
ted people in the summers into the Vermont labor market. 

Regarding competition for Jobs, then, the six-montli job 
applicant summary suggests that the insured unemployed, the un- 
employeu in general, and the new entrant job seekers have large 
numbers of young people in their midst, and, more important, 
have higher levels of education than welfare clients do. As a 
result, welfare clients are generally at a competitive disadvan- 
tage in the labor market, even if all other characteristics and 
factors were equal. What aggravates the position of the disad- 
vantaged is that, on the one hand, the relatively high paying Jobs 
are rather small in number; on the other hand, welfare clients 
are not ordinarily qualified for such jobs. The Jobs for which 
they do qualify (semi-skilled types of Jobs) are not only fre- 
quently seasonal in nature, but they ara the jobs for which they 
have to compete with a large number of young people from within 
the State and from outside the State as well. 

It should be stated that such competition usually exists at 
all times. The intensity of the competition, however, tends to 
vary with the rate of economic activity in the State. It is 
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safe to say that welfare clients tend to be under heavy competi- 
tive pressure from other groups in a period of slowdown. The 
reason for this is that as unemployment increases an unemployed 
person is incl ined to accept a lesser pay ing job , compared to 
the one held before he became unemployed, with the possible effect 
of shunting a former welfare client from the job slot. The op- 
posite situation occurs in a period of rising economic activity 
when such competition tends to diminish in intensity. From this 
follows that in the final analysis, the most important barrier to 
the employability of welfare clients may be the lack of sufficient 
jobs in the economy of the State of Vermont. A study of the fac- 
tors which account for the lack of employment opportunities is 
beyond the scope of this ^report. 

There cannot be any doubt that the performance of the econo- 
my has been poor regarding employment and employment opportunities. 
The Vermont State Planning Office and Vermont Department of Em- 
ployment Security figures and estimates indicate that from 1938 
through 1972, population in the State increased by 25,000 to 
454,570, while the labor force rose by over 16,000 to 196,950. 
During the same period ^ unemployment rose by over 6 , 000 to an 
annual average of 12^750. The rate of unemployment in 1968 was 
3.6%; in 1969 it was 3.1%; in 1970, 4.8^; in 1971, 6.6% and in 
1972 it was 6.5%. The numerical changes alone indicate the diffi^ 
culties people on welfare and seeking work would have. Even if 
all of the 5,000 or so heads of ANFC families had been unemployed 
and able to seek the available Jobs in 1972, the competition for 
the proport iona tely fewer openings would ha ve been t remendous , 
and the non-welfare applicants would clearly have had strong com- 
petitive advantages. 

While it cannot be "proved*' that an improvement in economic 
health would provide ^significant numbers of jobs for the disad- 
vantaged, there is no question that com pet i t ion for jobs under 
present and recently past circumstances is and has been very strong . 
This places the welfare client in a worse position relative to his 
chances of obtaining adequate employment , 

N * Employment Projections to 1975 

Some assessment of wha t t he occupa t iona 1 em ploymen t pic ture 
might be in Vermont and its counties in 1975, for selected occupa- 
tional groups, was constructed. Its purpose was to attempt to de- 
velop some clues to determine whether growth or shifts in employment 
could conceivably aid or retard poss ibil i t ies for employment for 
the economically disadvantaged* At one extreme, for example, might 
be the case in wh ic h all job growth were to be concent rated in 
professional and managerial Jobs a case in which welfare clients 
and other disadvantaged people would clearly face even more diffi" 
cult times. If significant growth were most likely in clerical, 
service and semi-skilled production-type ,jobs, employment opportun- 
ities would obvious ly im prove for these groups . 
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The numbers of the various types of Jobs which might exist 
in Vermont in 1975 would obviously be the product of past experi- 
ence. That experience is reflected in the decennial censuses, 
which are the only "complete" household surveys taken of the 
citizens of Vermont. It was decided to use a straight-line 
projection based on the 1960 and 1970 Censuses of Population. 
The great value of this methodology is that the Census provides 
occupational data, which are not available for the State and its 
subdivisions on a continual basis from any other source. Another 
value is that the 1960's represented a variety of economic experi- 
ences , including decl ine , stagnation, and rapid expans ion . Addi- 
tionally, the end-points of 1960 and 1970 were neither exceptionally 
''good'' nor "bad" years . Indeed , the Census unemployment rate for 
the State in 1960 was 4*5% and in 1970 it was 4.1%. Projections 
based on those years, therefore, assume an unemployment rate be- 
tween 4% and 4.5%. If conditions improve remarkably, more jobs 
than projected would be available; but if conditions deteriorate, 
the opposite would be true. 

Projections were calculated on both numerical and percentage 
changes by State and counties. There were some differences in 
the results , of course , and these , therefore , were combined to 
provide the ultimate projections which will be referred to below. 

If these past trends continued to 1975, there would be a net 
increase of some 14,200 jobs in the State over 1970. This in- 
cludes a significant decline in agricultural employment, some 
decline in other categories, and a significant increase in pro- 
fess ional , technical, managerial ; craftsmen , operatives , laborers ; 
clerical; and service worker jobs. (See TABLE 13). 

(It should be noted here that the Census occupational classi- 
fications have been employed in these projections. These differ 
from the DOT classifications used throughout this study, particular- 
ly in regard to identifying craftsmen, op^^ratives, and laborers 
under the DOT system. As a result, employment projections identi- 
fy occupational groups separately where these are common to both , 
and lump craftsmen , foremen, operatives , and laborers together for 
comparative purposes. The latter would generally compare to DOT 
categories 5,6,7,8, and 9. ) 

Quite clearly, the jobs which are of most interest here are 
those in the categories of operatives and laborers , clerical, and 
service workers. These tend to conform to those jobs with the ed- 
ucation and experience requirements which welfare clients would 
most likely be able to meet. These job groups will increase in 
size, suggesting that, all other things constant, opportunities 
for employment will grow for the economically deprived. Unfor- 
tunately, it cannot be said with great confidence that "all other 
things" will remain constant. 
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TABLE 13 

Projections of Numbers of Jobs by 1975 by Selected 
Categories, Census Classifications, Vermont and Counties 











Addison 




Bennington 






I960 


1970 


1975 


1960 


1970 


1975 


1960 


1970 


1975 


Total* 


141596 


167569 


181800 


7409 


9089 


10000 


10157 


11503 


12200 


Prof., Tech., Kind. 


15389 


27689 


32300 


745 


1446 


1800 


1 1 no 

J. 


J. 


1600 


Mgrs uiiiciais 


11714 


16343 


loUUU 


488 


697 


oUU 


On ^. 


J.ODU 


J. r>uu 


Clerical -i 


17013 


25639 


^ V±\J\J 


659 


1215 


1 Ann 

J. OUU 


1 nC Q 


1 A<xn 


J. OUU 


L>rai xs *f up DS * 


43248 


57503 


O J. 1 uu 


1741 


2756 


OtUU 




tDI? J. 


TOUU 


Service Jobs _ 


12218 


20544 




670 


1167 


1 Ann 






J. tJUU 


ALL ja rm uroups 


15925 


8953 


t3 f uu 


1801 


1215 


^uu 






^ uu 




Caledon ia 




Chittenden 




Essex 






00 

Total* 


8149 


8220 


8300 


25537 


38337 


45300 


1995 


1762 


1700 


Prof*, Tech,, Kind. 


749 


1036 


1100 


3871 


8795 


11900 


117 


155 


200 


Mgrs M Officials 


721 


690 


600 


2228 


3740 


4400 


166 


155 


100 


Clerical 


842 


1056 


1 1 nn 
L lUU 


3869 


7210 


8900 


145 


251 


oOO 


Crafts M 'JpM ^aos . 


3005 


3188 




7689 


9867 


1 1 nnn 

L J.UUU 


848 


835 


Qnn 


S er V ic e Jo bs 


668 


944 


J. uuu 


2360 


4892 




88 


145 


Onn 

^UU 


ALL ra rm uroups 


1207 


655 


Ann 

tUU 


1412 


796 


^nn 

DUU 


231 


149 


1 nn 

L UU 




Franklin 






Grand 


Is le 




Lamoille 




Total* 


9660 


10926 


11600 


909 


1198 


1400 


4360 


5098 


5500 


Prof Tech Kind. 


785 


1357 


1600 


55 


153 


200 


371 


602 


700 


Mgrs Officials 


776 


979 


1000 


59 


73 


100 


369 


616 


700 


Clerical 


877 


1474 


1800 


64 


160 


200 


369 


576 


700 


Crafts Op., Labs . 


3139 


4048 


4600 


292 


391 


400 


1337 


1774 


2000 


Service Jobs 


575 


1103 


1400 


80 


70 


loo 


585 


834 


900 


All Farm Groups 


2322 


1299 


800 


240 


259 


200 


765 


429 


300 



^Craftsmen, Operatives, Laborers. ^Farmers , Farm Foremen, Farm Managers, Farm Laborejrs- 
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TABLE 13 (continued) 





Orange 






Orleans 




Rutland 






1960 


1970 


1975 


idfio 


1970 


1975 


1560 


1970 


1975 




5923 


6593 


7000 


7071 


6842 


6700 


16688 


19875 


21600 


P"rn"f T^oh Kind 


612 


728 


800 


585 


719 


700 


1288 


2502 


2900 


Mcrrs Officials 


326 


574 


900 


56i 


541 


500 


1452 


2048 


2300 


Clerical 


449 


780 


900 


620 


584 


500 


1998 


2996 


3400 


Crafts », Op., Labs » 


2164 


2619 


2800 


2298 


2692 


2900 


6281 


7503 


8100 


Service Jobs 


374 


650 


800 


366 


758 


900 


1558 


2568 


3000 


All Farm Groups 


1259 


755 


500 


1667 


1040 


700 


1321 


727 


500 




Washington 




Windham 




Windsor 






16188 


17818 


18700 


11688 


13050 


13800 


15862 


17258 


17400 


T>rTi -f T^/^h Kind 


1920 


3088 


3600 


1164 


1690 


1900 


2025 


2897 


3300 


Mp^r^j Of f ic ia 1 5^ 


1429 


2014 


2200 


1003 


1290 


1400 


1231 


1576 


1700 


Clerical 


2483 


3334 


3600 


1679 


2026 


2100 


1891 


2487 


2300 


Crafts Op., Labs . 


5590 


5442 


5400 


4705 


4887 


5000 


6257 


6910 


7300 


Service Jobs 


1639 


2189 


2400 


1046 


1895 


2400 


1277 


2008 


2300 


All Farm Groups 


1151 


474 


200 


713 


450 


300 


1343 


440 


100 



*The categories for each year do not equal the total for each year because jobs having a 
small participation rate were not included in the individual category, although they 
were included in the total. 



An examination of the projections reveals that it is gen- 
erally not surprising" to see which occupational groups have the 
highest expectations to increase. The potential increase in 
craftsmen , operatives , and laborers is most interesting , lai'gely 
because Vermont (unlike much of New England and other areas and 
states) had a rather rapid increase in manufacturing employment 
in the 1960*s. Its manufacturing base is now much larger and 
qualitatively stronger than in the past. As a result, the overall 
probability of continued significant growth in that occupational 
grouping is rather high in a healthy Vermont economy. 

What may be particularly striking is the increasing concen^ 
tration of employment in the general northwestern area of the 
State, efspecially in Chittenden and Addison Counties, with general 
declines in such concentrations among the other major counties. 
With the exception of craftsmen, operatives, and laborers, Chitten- 
den County*s share of all the other designated occupational groups 
will likely increase to higher levels. These are percentages, of 
course, and, therefore, should not suggest that an increase in 
numbers of jobs in other counties and areas will not occur. But 
it will be true that there will likely be proportionately more 
job opportunities in the Chittenden County sector of Vermont. 
(See TABLE 14 .) 

There is no way to determine how much change has taken place 
in the number of jobs by occupational category since 1970. There 
are no ongoing accounts of employment by occupation for the State 
except for decennial censuses. Hence there is no measure of 
whether any shifts among occupations have taken place between 
1970 and the present. Other projections of employment by occupa- 
tion to 1975 do exist, but no annual or current counts of the 
occupational distribution of employment are prepared for the State 
or its subdivisions. The Job Bank lists jobs submitted by employers 
seeking employees; it does not describe the kind or amount of em- 
ployment which exists in Vermont. The listings do reveal that the 
Job Bank openings are much more heavily weighted in service worker 
jobe^ and much less oriented toward professional and managerial 
jobs, than the overall employment pattern drawn from the 1970 Cen- 
sus. (See TABLE 15. ) 
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TABLE 14 

Concentrations of Jobs by Selected Categories ^ 



Census Classifications, Counties, 1960, 1970, 1975 





Prof. 


,Tech . , 


Kindred 


Managers 


, Officials 




Cler ical 






1960 


1970 


1975 


1960 


1970 


1975 


1960 


1970 


1975 


Addison 


4.8 


5.2 


5.6 


4,2 


4.3 


4, 4 


3.9 


4.7 


5.4 


C h i 1 1 p n dp n 


25.2 


31.8 


36.8 


19.0 


22.9 


24.4 


22.8 


28.1 


30,3 


Rutland 


8.4 


9.0 


9.0 


12.4 


12.5 


12.8 


11.8 


11.7 


11.6 


Was hington 


12,5 


11.2 


11.1 


12.2 


12.3 


12.2 


14.6 


13.0 


12.2 


Windham 


7.6 


6.1 


5.9 


8.6 


7.9 


7.8 


9.9 


7.9 


7.1 


Windsor 


13.2 


10.5 


10.2 


10.5 


9.7 


10.6 


11.1 


9.7 


7.8 




Craftsmen , Operatives , 


Laborers 












Addison 


4.0 


4,8 


5.5 














Chittenden 


17.8 


17.2 


17.8 














Rutland 


14.5 


13.1 


13, 1 














Washington 


12,9 


9.5 


8.8 














Windham 


10.9 


8.5 


8.1 














Windsor 


14.5 


12.0 


11.8 
















Service Workers 


Total Employment 








Addison 


5.5 


5.7 


5.7 


5.2 


5.4 


5.5 








Chittenden 


19.3 


23.8 


25.9 


18.0 


22.9 


24.9 








Rutland 


12.8 


12.5 


12.1 


11,8 


11.9 


11.9 








Washington 


13.4 


10.7 


9.7 


11,4 


10,6 


10.3 








Windham 


8.6 


9,2 


9.7 


8,3 


7.8 


7.6 








Windsor 


10.5 


9.8 


9.3 


11.2 


10.3 


9.6 
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TABLE 15 
Comparison of Job Bank Listings 



(Five sample dates) and 1970 Census 



(Percentages) by Broad Occupational 
Categories 



Job Bank 



Census 



Prof 



Tech 



Mger ial . 



9.8 



25.7 



Clerical , Sales 



19.9 



20.6 



Service, all 



31.6 



14.1 



Farmers, Farm Mgrs . 
Foremen, Laborers 



3.6 



5.3 



Craftsmen, Operatives, 
Laborers 



35.1 



34.4 



Useful as Job Bank information is, it does not provide a 
sure guide to the status or trends in occupational employment* 
It does serve to demonstrate the current structure of job openings 
by occupations in such a way as to suggest that, in most instances, 
there is a rather generally positive correlation between occupa- 
tional categories of employment and Job Baak categories. But ao 
assessment of the present distribution of employment by occupation 
or forecasts of the same could be attempted with aay kind of con- 
fidence usiag Job Bank data. 
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SECTION III 

EMPLOYME^fT BARRIERS FACING WELFARE AND LOW-INCOME GROUPS IN VERMONT 



A, Introduction 

Assistance to the unemployed must ultimately deal with 
human values and individuals, each with a life history and 
a life style which has integrity for him who follows it » The 
essential integrity of individual personality does not nccessar- 
ily imply that all life styles are equally adaptable to the 
occupational market place. Indeed, the Experimental and Demon- 
stration Manpower Project aims to increase the adaptive capacity 
of those who are ''out of step'* with employers' needs. 

This monograph is based on statistics from a study of the 
Special Y/ork Program of the Experimental and Demonstration (EStD) 
Manpower Pilot Project , Employment Service, Vermont Department 
of Employment Security, who also provided additional data from 
their records. Census data is also used. Several reports are 
prepared on different dimensions of the study conducted by 
Booz-Allen Administration Services, Inc., under contract to the 
Department of Employment Security. 

The humanness of people is sometimes lost in statistical 
reports, despite the humanness of those who deliver employment 
and human services. Space limitations do not always permit 
communication of these sentiments but the reader is asked to 
constantly remember the humanistic spirit in which this study 
is prepared. 

From the perspective of society, unemployment exists for 
those whose (1) skills are not demanded in a given work setting, 
(2) training and experience have not equipped them with market- 
able skills, (3) work style is in some respects incompatible 
with the usual employment settings, or (4) occupation or place 
of work characteristically results in periodic, short term un- 
employment. From society's view, the work market place (the 
availability of jobs for which the unemployed compete) varies 
according to local, regional, national and international 
economic conditions. Consequently, this report also considers 
the question: Are the Jobs There? 

Despite its depth and breadth, the Experimental and 
Demonstration (E&D) Manpower Pilot Project cannot hope to remedy 
all of the deficiencies of the larger. and more expensive analyses 
of human services delivery noted by Alice M. Rivlin, Systematic 
Thinking for Social Action (The Brookings Institute, 197 1) . There 
are unique features in this report, though, which may be helpful 
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to others who, like us, are grappling with such problems as 
the outcome of the delivery of occupational and human services, 
and with ways in which information about operating programs 
can be used for future planning and delivery. 

A question which arises repeatedly is; **Wliy can*t I get 
work?'* 

**...so I Just don*t know. The work isn't there, 
leastwhys what I can do. Schooling could make 
a difference but Ed Paquette* over there doesn't 
have the trouble I do. 'Course being 43 don't 
help much either (Sigh)» When it comes, it comes 
in bunches, they say* My back gives me trouble 
but I did time-keepin' a while back; my wife's 
been poorly and I don't know what all* The 
welfare helps but.. Next year? I don't think 
about next year, or next month even* I don't 
know. what 's a man to do?*'** 



Ovid Trayer*s* family is one of almost 10 , 000 Vermont 
families whose annual income is less than $3,000* The Trayers 
are one of about 3,500 VermoJtt families whose annual income 
places them below the "poverty level*' established by the 
Federal Office of Economic Opportunity and reported by the 
Bureau of the Census in the Detailed Charactf^ristics (of the 
population), Vermont ^ 1970 . Edward, John and Nicole place 
the Trayer household among the 3,000 Vermont poverty level 
families who have from oae to three children. In other words, 
Trayer was one of 13,550 people who, according to the State of 
Vermont Economic Indicators, were unemployed in May, 1972, and 
he was one of 20,000 applicants to the Vermont State Employment 
Service during the 1971-1972 fiscal year. But Mr» Trayer is 
more than a stat istic » 

Like the rest of us, Ovid Trayer is living out his biog- 
raphy ajid, also like some of us, he has an Incomplete view of 
his own circumstances and of the world in which he lives. Not 
uncommonly, we have a limited view of personal history - of 
where we have been, of where we are now and where we think, or 
hope, we might be in the future* There are remnants of family 
aad personal history: the long-staading Anglo-American dairy 
farm heritage of Trayer, aow dissolved by the decline in farming 
and movement to the city, merged in the past with Mrs. Trayer*s 
Quebecois > 

American society is, of course, rapidly changing; traditional 
values are threatened by Jiew norms of belief and conduct , aad it 
is difficult tor all of us to find our way, Ovid personalizes 
life experience and, to him, unemployment is his problem. What- 
ever his private meanings and motivations, one of his personal 



*The names are fictitious. 
**From an interview with a man who has been unemployed for 
three months and who has worked only episodically in the 
last two years* 
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problems - support for his family - is also a public one. And 
when sufficient numbers of private problems become common in 
society at large, public opinion and debate about welfare 
and unemployment problems and the "problems of society*' become 
more intense. 

For this reason, Ovid Trayer is one of several thousand 
Vermonters whose private unemployment problem is also a public one. 
As often happens when private concerns become public, thought 
about root causes and solutions ranges from international and na- 
tional economic behavior, to the Northern New England economic 
context, and to the removal of employment barriers among individ- 
ual workers. Not only are economic problems interrelated at 
local r state, regional, national and international levels, unem- 
ployment and other economic problems are also inextricably inter- 
woven with basic values, attitudes derived from them, and behavior 
that is both social and economic. 



It is within this context that the Vermont Department of 
Employment Security (DES) began its Experimental and Demonstration 
(EStD) Manpower Pilot Project. This project focuses upon individ- 
ual approaches to unemployed people to personalize and integrate 
the delivery of services from employment, welfare, health and 
other human services agencies. Not only may people like Ovid 
Trayer be helped to personalize society *s concern with his 
public problem, but also various agency staff are given the 
opportunity to individualize services with fewer time constraints 
than usually exist. The goals of the E&D Project and its adminis- 
trative procedures are fully described in other monographs. 

How do we arrive at a cohesive picture of the relationship 
between unemployability and the availability of jobs? First, 
we determine the number of potential clients who are eligible 
for employability development services. Second, we examine 
clients* barriers to employment and services needed by them. 
Third, job availability must consider not only the actual number 
of job openings but also the relative competition for vacancies 
amongst all job seekers and the specific educational and 
experience requirements identified with each opening. The com- 
ponents of the picture are assembled in the following way: 



Section III B, The Occupational Market Place 
Section III C. Who Are The "Ins'* and »'Outs"? 
Section III D. What Are They Like? 

Section III E. What Are Their Barriers to Employment? 
Section III F. Services Needed and Received by the 

Unemployed 



Section IV describes job availability in relation to un- 
employment; it attempts to answer the question, "Can they get 
jobs?'* 
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B. The Occupational Market Place 



The occupational market place Is where the demands of 
employers interact with the needs of potential employees for 
work. This market place Is a complex sorting out process in 
which needed and possessed qualifications are matched. It 
is a competitive process. Employers compete with one another 
when there is skill scarcity; potential employees compete when 
there Is job scarcity for the qualifications they possess. 
Those without competitive skills and qualifications are at a 
disadvantage in the search for work. 

The nej&d for Information Is clear; the availability of 
Information is obscure because data systems are geared to 
serving the needs of individual employers and individual 
clients. Records are not maintained to make possible analysis 
of trends and forecasts In the occupational market place. 
Yet, such trends and forecasts are invaluable aids to program 
planning and Implementation. Consider the current problems 
In describing the occupational market place. 

Labor force 

Estimated numbers of people In the work force are deter- 
mined monthly by the Department of Employment Security In 
cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department 
of Labor with data classified under the provisions of the 1967 
Standard Industrial Classification System. Annualized averages 
are prepared. 

The most recent year for which complete information Is 
available Is 1971. In that year, the Annual Average Work Force 
was 193,650 of whom 12,900 were unemployed (6.7%) and 32,400 
(17.9%) were proprietors, self-employed, family workers, domestics 
in private households and agricultural workers; 14,250 are esti- 
mated to be In nonagrlcultural wage and salary employment in 
Vermont. The major types of Industry are: 

Proprietors , self-employed, unpaid family 
workers, farm workers and domestic 





. .32,400 


17.9% 






13.8% 






16.3% 






16.2% 


Government, Federal, State and Local . 


. .27,800 


15.4% 






20.4% 


Tota 1 


180,650 


100.0% 
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Annual average turnover rates give an index of the hiring 
and termination/layoff activity in industrial types. Unfortu- 
nately, such rates are available only for manufacturing estab- 
lishments who cooperate in supplying monthly data* Thus, there 
were 3.0 hires and 3.4 separations p6r 100 employees in manu- 
facturing in 1971. It would be most helpful to have similar 
turnover rates for the 61% of the employees who work in nonmanu- 
facturing establishments. Given the established base line 
(August, 1971) and weighted according to standard statistical 
methods, complete industry-type data on turnover rates would 
add greatly to understanding the current occupational market 
place. 

There is marked seasonal variation around annualized averages 
and turnover rates. The Work Force is highest in the summer months 
and lowest during the wint&r. Unemployment rates are highest in 
the winter except for June when appreciable numbers of students 
enter the Labor Force, either temporarily or more permanently. 
Hiring is highest in the summer months and lowest, not surpris- 
ingly, in the winter. 

Employment Service Officials believe about 15-20% of the hir- 
ing transactions pass through their offices. Herein lies a serious 
information system problem: how can program planners collect 
information for the t otal economy, for all economic activities, to 
determine Work Force characteristics and job turnover rates? We 
can only form hypotheses and make informed guesses. 

Ratios of jobs available to job seekers 

Since July, 1972, the ESARS component of the Department of 
Employment Security provides monthly data on VSES jobs (a) on 
hand at the beginning of the month, (b) job listings received 
and (c) the sum of jobs on hand and received. These data refer 
only to jobs listed with the Employment Service. Consequently, 
one can but partially answer the question, *'Are jobs available?" 
FIGURE 1 and TABLE 16 show statistics for jobs listed with VSES. 

The job openings shown in FIGURE 1 indicate seasonal varia*- 
tions. The greatest number of jobs available was in August, 
reflecting both jobs on hand at the beginning of the month and 
job openings received during that month. The gradual decline 
continues through autumn and early winter, but job availability 
begins increasing in January and continues into spring. Observe 
that the number of unfilled jobs at the beginning of each month 
peaks in ^ptember, then declines through winter and into March 
when a slight increase occurs. 
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FIGURE 1 

Job Openings - Vermont State Employment Service 
July I, 1972 - April 30, 197? 
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♦Derived by adding (a) Jobs on Hand at Beginning of 
Month and (b) Job Listings Received. 
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TABLE 16 



Job Openings: Vermont State Employment Service 
July 1, 1972-Aprll 30, 1973" 



Jobs on Hand 
At Beginning 
Of Month 


Jobs 

Received 

During 

Month 


Total 
Jobs 

On Hand* 


Jobs 
Filled 


Jobs 
Cancel led 


Jul. 72 


1,635 


2, 099 


3,734 


995 


672 


Aug. 72 


2,061 


2 714 


4 775 


1, 129 


1, 106 


Sep. 72 


2,529 






X ^ Xvw 


X ^ X w X 


Oct. 72 


2,443 


1 896 


4 339 






Nov. 72 


2,426 


1 , 603 




1 n77 

X ^ U f f 


1 1 A6 

X 1 X U V 


Dec. 72 


1,363 


1,340 


2,703 


660 


640 


Jan. 73 


1,391 


1,723 


3,114 


819 


919 


Feb. 73 


1, 173 


1,453 


2,626 


675 


766 


Mar. 73 


1,180 


1,795 


2,975 


912 


673 


Apr. 73 


1,387 


2,000 


3,387 


1,017 


752 


Total 


17,588 


18,863 


36,451 


9,461 


8,760 



^Source of data: ESARS TABLE 7 



Data on Job seekers are also limited to VSES clients. 
Information is taken from "Employment Service Automated 
Reporting System" for the calendar period July 1, 1972 through 
April 30, 1973 as shown in APPENDIX A . The last column of 
APPENDIX A shows the Competitive Ratio of Jobs available to 
Job seekers. The Competitive Ratio is formed in the following 
way : 

Number of Jobs on hand Number of jobs received 

at beginning of month + during the month = Competitive 

Number of Job seekers Ratio 

during the month 

For example, in July, 1972: 

^^^\aX^^^^ - = 0-193 Competitive Ratio 
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This is a Crude Competitive Ratio <CCR) since it considers 
neither <1) the experience and other requirements of the jobs 
nor <2) the qualifications of job seekers. In a general way, 
the Crude Competitive Ratio <CCR) does give some hypothesized 
estimate of a VSES client*s **chances" of finding work among 
the jobs listed with VSES. When CCR - 1.00, there is one job 
listed per client and when the CCR is more than 1.00, there is 
more than one job per client. When the CCR is less than 1.00, 
as is usually the case, there is less than one job per client — 
a "fraction** of a job. For the above example, the CCR for July 
is 0.193 or 193 jobs per 1,000 clients. Put another way, a 
client has about one chance in five of finding work. But 
caution; the Crude Competitive Ratio <CCR) considers neither 
job requirements nor client qualifications. The CCRs for July 
1972 - April 1973 are: 

Approximate Chance 
Month CCR of Finding Work 



July 


0.193 


1 


in 


5 


August 


0.253 


1 


in 


4 


September 


0.251 


1 


in 


4 


October 


0.226 


1 


in 


4.5 


November 


0.199 


1 


in 


5 


December 


0.126 


1 


in 


8 


January 


0.142 


1 


in 


7 


February 


0. 118 


1 


in 


8.5 


March 


0.131 


1 


in 


7.5 


April 


0. 156 


1 


in 


6.5 



It is not surprising that the unemployed face a more 
competitive struggle in December than in July. What are the 
qualifications of the unemployed? And, more to the present 
purpose, what are the employability barriers of those unemployed 
who are unable to find relatively permanent work? The next 
sections of this report consider answers to these questions, but 
I enter again my plea that some how, some way, a more complete 
information system must be developed to include all jobs and 
a jL_l seekers of jobs. 

C. Who Are The ^^Ins^' And ^'Outs^'? 

There are many reasons for unemployment. According to the 
1970 Census, only 57% of those employed during 1969 worked 50 
or more weeks. Thus, 43% of Vermont*s work force were either 
new entrants to the occupational market place, permanently 
or temporarily layed off their jobs, voluntarily between jobs, 
or withdrawn from the labor force. There is no current way 
of knowing about the seeker/job matchings occurring without the 
knowledge of VSES. But VSES reports about 37,000 applications 
from unemployed people in 1372. When these applications are 
compared to the Annualized Averaj^e unemployment rate of 12,900, 
it is clear that some clients are multiple users of employment 
services. 
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This report is concerned with those unemployed whose 
individual efforts and conventional employment services have 
not resulted in lasting work* Furthermore, eligibility for 
the EScD Special Work Program (SWP) potentially excludes 73% 
of the poverty level families in Vermont* These exclusions 
are graphed in the following way: 



Poverty level 
Family Heads 
( 1970 Census ) 
9,821 




Heads with 
children 
(1970 Census) 
5,957 




Head unemployed 
or Irregular work 
(FAP Rpt, Extrap*) 
3,634 (61%) 




Head under 
65 years 
(1970 Census) 
2,664 









Heads without 
children 
(1970 Census) 
3,864 



Head working 
full time 
(FAP Rpt* Extrap, 
2,323 (30%) 



Head over 
64 years 
(1970 Census) 
970 



Eligibility and Selection Criteria 

Clients for the E&D Project are selected from the unemployed 
applying to the Vermont State Employment Service and from partici*- 
pants In the Work Incentive program (WIN)* Client groups from 
these programs gain from the full range of human services in the 
Department of Social Welfare and from the broad job-related 
services In the Department of Employment Security (DES)* 

1 * Income and assets 

Eligibility for the E&D Project generally followed the 
version of the H*R* 1 (Mills) Bill then before the U* s* Congress* 
Both FAP/WIN and DES clients had to meet a maximum income criteria 
to participate in the Special Work program* The following infor- 
mal table shows annual income criteria by family size. The 
amounts allowed are for family income * 



Family size 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



(or more) 



Maximum allowable 
annual income (family) 

$3 , 120 
3,720 
4,320 
4,920 
5,370 
5,820 

6, 120 (maximum allowed) 
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These annual family income levels are roughly equivalent 
to the definitions of poverty levels established by the 
Federal Office of Economic Opportunity. According to the 
1970 Census of Vermont's population, about 10,000 Vermont 
families are below poverty levels set at different family 
sizes. Although our state's population has grown since 1970, 
one may estimate that a minimum of 10,000 Vermont families 
need economic help of some kind. 

2 . Children in families 

The low income families must have children under 18 years 
of age to be eligible for SWp. Again referring to 1970 Census 
data, about 61% of the low income families, or 6,000 have 
children. And again, not all low income families with children 
meet other SWP criteria. 

The median income of poverty level families with children 
in 1970 was $2,530 while the mean income of such families was 
$2,534. Clearly, several thousand Vermont families need income 
maintenance help when compared with the median income of $8,928 
and mean income of $10,088 for al 1 Vermont families. 

3 . Unemployment or irregular employment 

Participants in the SWP must be unemployed or soon to be 
out of work, and have an irregular work history. Furthermore, 
the unemployed and irregularly employed are those who, 



...for a variety of reasons are not able to 
compete on the open labor market, or success- 
f ully engage in a skill training program..^ 
(due to such conditions as).. .lack of motiva- 
tion, poor personal appearance , inability to 
relate well to supervision or co-workers, poor 
work habits , personal attitudes not acceptable 
to employers, and minor mental or physical 
handicaps which can be overcome or alleviated 
through a closely supervised work experience 
situation. ^ 



These guidelines are applied by local DES staff to 
select enrollees for the EScD Special Work program. Thus, not 
all unemployed and irregularly employed are eligible even if 
the family income and children criteria are met. For the 



Supplemental Proposal for Second Year EScD Work . "Experi- 
ment al~^ai7d~3emonsTra^Ton~^ Special Work 
Projects for the Unemployed and Upgrading foi^ the Working Poor*'. 
Vermont EScD MP Project, Department of Employment Security pp 25-26. 
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fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 5,000 of 36,433 new and 
renewal VSES applications (about 14%) involved individuals 
who needed Employabi lity Development Services for the above 
reasons. And 10%, or 3,539 applications were from clients 
with mental or physical disabilities. Four (4) percent of 
the applicants, or 1,354 men and women, were receiving some 
form of Social Welfare services. Obviously, not all of the 

a. 5,000 applications involving a need for 
Employability Services came from house^ 
holds or families with children, 

b. 3,539 applications indicating mental or 
physical handicaps came from such families, 
nor do the 

c. 1,354 applications from Social Welfare clients 
involved families with children. 

Consistent with SWP intent, these guidelines select the 
hard cora unemployed and irregularly employed, those whose 
bax^riers to employment are great, whose competitive position 
in seeking work is disadvantaged, and whose opportunities 
in the economy are least. But note that SWP is for the least 
employable and most competitively disadvantaged who have 
Chi Idren as well as low income. The hard core unemployed and 
irregularly unemployed without children are ineligible for 
the px^ogram. 

After these exclusions, a minimum of 2,664 Vermont 
families have membex^s who are theoretically eligible for SWP. 
This is a minimal estimate since it is based on 1970 Census 
statistics and also omits the following categories of persons 
who are not in the Labor Force: the involuntarily under^ 
employed, '*.job wanters*' not known to the Employment Service, 
housewives who could accept work under limited circumstances, 
older people and students. A recent issue of Social Policy 
suggests that 19.1 million Americans are in this potent ial~ 
work force and that they are not included in official statis* 
tics on the Labor Force and Unemployment because they are not 
known to the agencies who provide the statistics. The Soc i a 1 
Policy article gives figures for the estimate that a "real*' 
indication of unemployment is about five times that of the 
official statistics. 

As of May 11, 1973, DES reported that 650 families had 
a member who had been or is enrolled in SWP, thus who met the 
criteria for income, responsibility for children, and unemploy 
ment or irregular employment for reasons given in the guide- 
lines. 

How many other families, in addition to t^he 650, appear 
to meet the criteria for SWP? Exact figures are not available 
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but the 1971 study of the State of Vermont Family Assistance 
Program Planning Papers , Volume 5, Report on the Baseline 
Survey , gives helpful information. This 1971 Report indicates 
that 39% of the families eligible for the Family Assistance 
Program (FAP) had household heads who were employed full time 
for all of 1970. Another 30% of the FAP eligible families 
had household heads who worked less than 33 weeks during the 
year while 31% of the FAP eligible household heads were 
unemployed throughout the year. 

It can now be hypothesized that the 650 families whose 
members enrolled in SWP to date represent a maxiaum 24% 
(650/2664 X 100) of eligible families. The 2,000 excluded, 
but eligible, families is a minimal estimate of additional 
needs for employability services » 

The reader is referred to the 1971 State of Vermont FAP 
Report for discussion of many problems influencing the SWP 
criteria and selection process. Small business heads and farm 
workers do not appear to be appropriate candidates for SWP 
unless they become competitors for wages and salaries on the 
job-seeking market. Mothers with children under six years of 
age also seem unlikely candidates for SWP because of their need 
for care. 

4. Note on formal and '^informal'' selection criteria 

Whereas the formal criteria for selection are relatively 
easy to apply, the informal criteria are much more difficult to 
define: how are ''lack of motivation*', "poor personal appearance", 
"inability to relate well to supervision and co-workers", "poor 
work habits" and "unacceptable'* personal attitudes determined? 
Skilled client workers often have an intuitive, if sometimes 
vague, understanding for such problems and deal with them In a 
one-to-one relationship. But actively dealing with clients in 
an established one-to-one relationship is quite different from 
prior client selection for future programs. The eligibility 
guidelines are extremely broad, if sometimes diffuse, to permit 
program flexibility to determine the kinds of people who would 
profit mos\ from SWP experience. Flexibility in staff judgement 
may also have capitalized on "intuitive feel" and personal exper* 
iences which cannot be standardized in the same way that other 
criteria can be established. Indeed, the Booz-Allen Report 
shows that seven counselors would like no change in the eligibility 
criteria while four others desired changes in the formal rather 
than informal selection factors. Desired change in formal selection 
criteria involves : 

(a) removing the criteria for children under 
18 years of age, 

(b) raising the maximum family income level, and 

(c) Eliminating the welfare eligibility criterion. 
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D. What Are They Like? Characteristics of Client Group 



Although the chief emphasis of this paper is upon ^'Barriers 
to Employment'*, a number of other client characteristics are 
briefly noted since, in one way or another, they may also be 
hindrances to finding work. Indeed, TABLE 17 on the next page 
shows the results of a review of existing studies and writings 
on barriers to employment. With the exception of race, the 
hindrances listed in TABLE 17 exist to some extent in Vermont. 
The reader is referred to the Booz-Allen Report on the Study of 
the Vermont Manpower Experimental and Demonstration Project and 
supplemental tabulations for additional details. 



"Iwo client groups 



The Booz-Allen study collected information from two client 
groups which met the selection criteria for participation in SWP: 

1, One hundred and thirty respondents were 
eligible for, but not participating in, 
SWP ( pre-project clients ) ; and 

2. one hundred and thirty people who partici- 
pated in the program ( post-project clients ) 
This group consists of: 



a. Fifty clients who completed SWP, 

b. Fifty clients who terminated the 
program **without good cause" according 
to the guidelines set up for the project, 
and 

c* Thirty clients who terminated the SWP with 
good cause. One client in this group 
is Omitted from this analysis because 
his magnetic tape information is not 
in useable form. 



The magnetic data tape information available for these 
analyses had not been updated to reflect the final termination 
status of the clients. The net effect of these corrections 
do not change the totals in each client group but there are 
changes in clients' assignments to the three termination status 
groups. Consequently, there are some differences between the 
statistics presented in this report and the preliminary tables 
prepared by Booz-Allen in July, 1972. 

Sociodemographic characteristics 

Not surprisingly, the pre- and post-project client groups 
are similar with respect to sex, marital status, mean average 
number of children, median number of school years completed. 
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TABLE 17 
Barrlerg to Etoployment 



According to Other Studleg* 







Statistical 


Studies 


Non-statistical 


studies 


Barrier 


Number (Bibliographic^ 
citations in parentheses) 


Number (Bibliographic** 
citations In parentheses) 


(Youth -- Old Age) 


3 


(2A, 4, 70) 




3 


(1, 2, 3) 






Attitudes and Motivation 








J 


(6, 71, 


72) 






Child Care 


J 








(8, 9, 73, 7ii 


^, 75) 


Education ^lacK orj 


1 


(62) 




6 


(12, 13, 


14, 


15, 


64, 76) 


nous lag ^inaae<]uace } 


4 


(16, 17, 20, 


78) 


4 


(18, 19, 


«4, 


77) 




Mental Health 


2 


(23, 79) 




5 


(21, 22, 


67, 




81) 


Physical Health 


2 


(24, 67) 




5 


(25, 26, 


27, 


28, 


29) 


Race (Minority) Discrimination 


e 




A 1 ftA \ 


1 A 
lU 


(30, 31, 
.38, 


32, 
39, 


34, 
82, 


36, 37, 
83) 


Relocation (Displacement) 


1 


(62) 




1 


(62) 








Training and Manpower Programs 
(lack of) 


2 


(43, 67) 




4 


(42, 44, 


45, 


46) 




Women (Discrimination) 


2 


(48, 50) 




3 


(47, 49, 


88) 






Other; Criminology^ Values^ 
Family problems^ 
Transportation^ Pockets 
of Poverty^ etc» 


4 


(55, 85, 86, 


87) 


6 


(51, 52, 


53, 


5A, 


56, 64) 


General Information of 
Employment Barriers 


6 


(57, 59, 60, 


61, 63, 66) 


6 


(58, 62, 


64, 


65, 


68, 69) 



^Prepared with the assistance of Linda Ready^ Sumoier Fellow^ Vermont Department of 
^ployment Security* 

*^*These citations are given fully in the Bibliography of this monograph* 
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and mean annual income for the year prior to participation in SWP. 
The post-project clients have a higher proportion of household 
heads (80%) compared to 68% for the pre-project client group. For 
comparative purposes, Vermont Census Data are added to the follow-^ 
ing statistics from the 3ooz-Allen Report. 



Sumiriary_of Demog^raghic Chax*acteristics (in percentages [%]) 



Pre-project Post-project Vermont 
Characteristic (N - 130) (N - 130) (18+) 



% Men 39 49 48 

% women 61 51 52 

% Married 65 67 71 

% Household Heads 68 80 46 

Mean No. Children 2.91 2.86 2.47 

Median school yeai's 10.1 10.6 12.2 
Mean Annual Earnings $1,413 $1,393 $10,553* 



*This is the Mean Annual Income for Vermont fainilies with children 
since SWP selection criteria include only clients with children. 

Additional demographic information, including age distribu- 
tions, are available in the Booz-Allen Report. 

Taking both groups together, it is apparent that the income 
gap between low income families with children and similar families 
in the Vearmont society at large, is accompanied by educational 
discrepancies. At a time when over 50% of Vermont's population 18 
years and older graduated from high school, the groups* clients 
left school, on an average, some time during their tenth year. 
Their annual earnings are about $9,000 less than that of other 
Vearmont families with children. 

Whether education is a barrier to employment and thus a 
barrier to a more adequate income level, is discussed later on* 
Suffice it to say for the present, that educational achievement 
has two dimensions: first, the formal course content which does 
not necessarily lead to the acquisition of work skills; and second, 
the social learning accompanying foirmal courses. Social learning 
may influence such employability factors as acceptable work habits, 
attitudes, relationships to authority figures like employers and 
to others in work situations. And, of course, educational attain^ 
ment may be only, perhaps most importantly, a symptom of underlying 
basic value premises concerning the world of work and social welfare* 

Work and welfare history 

The pre- and post-project groups are quite different in their 
work and welfare histories according to the Booz-Allen Report. Eighty 
percent of the post-project group were unemployed prior to entrance 
into the program compared to 56% of the pre-project clients. The 
main explanation for this difference lies in the proportions of 
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those who were not in the labor force: 39% of the pre-project 
clients compared to 14% of the post-project group. It is apparent 
that some barriers limit clients' entrance into the labor force 
more than other possibly existing barriers which also operate 
against employment. About six percent of both groups were either 
previously employed at low income levels or under-employed. 

There is also considerable difference between the pre- and 
post-project clients in the length of time spent on welfare prior 
to SWP. As the following informal table shows, almost one-half of 
the post-project clients have not been on social welfare at any time 
during their lives compared to slightly over one-fifth of the pre^ 
project group. For non-welfare clients, SWP aims to prevent clients 
from joining the social welfare rolls. At the other extreme, 
slightly more than one-fifth of the post-project group, compared 
to almost one-half of the pre-project clients, received social 
welfare payments for more than 12 months. 



Length of Time on Welfare 



Number of months 


Pre- project 


clients* 


Post-project 


clients' 


on welfare 


Number ♦Percent 


Number 


Percent 


None 


20 


15.4 


64 


49. 2 


1-3 


16 


12.3 


19 


14.6 


4-6 


9 


6.9 


9 


6.9 


7-9 


^4 


10.8 


4 


3.1 


10 - 12 


7 


5.4 


5 


3.9 


More than 12 months 


61 


46.9 


29 


22.3 


Don ' t know 


3 


2.3 


0 


0 


Total 


130 


100.0 


130 


100.0 



*Data pertains to the last five (5) years and includes both Aid to 
Dependent Children and General Assistance benefits. 



♦♦Data pertains to clients' entire lifetimes. 



Clients' work and welfare histories may be barriers to present 
employment in that irregular* short-term jobs may not permit clients 
to acquire marketable skills, ways of relating to employers, ways 
of developing persistent interpersonal relationships with co-workers, 
and managing the demands of work and of family responsibilities. 
These will be examined in the next part. But for some clients at 
least, the same barriers which result in irregular, seasonal and 
short-term jobs are also barriers to current employment. 
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E. What Are Their Barriers to Employment? 



Why can people not find work? The overview of other efforts 
to answer this question (page 66) identified over 16 general 
reasons including age and sex discrimination by employers, family 
responsibilities, health problems and the need for rehabilitation 
services . 

Does available information'^ enable us to identify the root 
causes of unemployability? Probably it does not. It would be 
pretentious to expect that a study of 260 clients could achieve 
so much. The initial samples are relatively small and the 
numbers, or "cell counts", are even more inadequate when tabu- 
lations include sex differences, age distributions and clients* 
termination status. However, the study design's broad scope and 
extensive data collection gives many insights valuable for policy- 
making considerations, program planning and implementation. 

Summary of Barriers to Employment 

What does the available information tell us about the 
unemployed's barriers to employment? Despite limitations in the 
data and in the analysis of it, a complex picture emerges of 
different perceptions by clients, Counselors and Coaches. Although 
the different perceptions are focused on fundamental concerns, there 
are also general agreements. 

1. For any one person, employability barriers are multiple 
rather than single problems. Thus, the combinations of 
barriers require multiple services to alleviate them. 

2. Individuals seldom have frequently occurring combinations 
of barriers, yet some employability problems occur more 
often than others. The heterogeneity of barrier combi- 
nations requires available services for common problems 
and less common ones as well. 

3. Employability barriers are complexly intertwined with 
(a) employers' attitudes toward potential workers' 
welfare history, regularity of employment and educa- 
tional achievement; (b) potential employees' basic 
belief systems, or world views, from which are derived 
attitudes toward work, employers and authoritarian 
figures, and social we3.fare; and (c) the ways in which 
employment counselors and coaches mediate between 
employers' job requirements, clients' concepts of 
themselves, and their own more objective assessments 

of clients' capabilities and hindrances in the competi- 
tion for available jo!;s. The comprehensive need for 
encompassing, often continuing service is obvious. 

4. The unemployed frequently have an inaccurate rationale 
for their inability to find work. A reasonable service 



-^A more full discussion of interview methods and questionnaires 
O contained in the Booz-Allen Report. 



goal is to help clients acquire a more realistic view 
of their strengths and limits. Sensitivity and 
professional counseling skill are required. 

5. In view of the above comments, the following list 
of most frequently appearing; barriers should not 
be interpreted as requiring simple, single-minded 
solutions similar to old-fashioned engineering 
concepts of road building. Most unemployed people 
have two or more additional barriers, not all of 
which aro on the list below. 



Clients 

Barriers a f f ected 



Home responsibilities 1 in 2 

Child care (women) 1 in 3 

Other 1 in 5 

Transportation 1 in 2 

Lack of skill or training 1 in 4 

Lack of education 1 in 3 

Health problems and physical handicaps.. 1 in 3 

Lack of work orientation 1 in 4 

Emotional/psychological attributes 1 in 4 

Poor appearance/hygiene 1 in 6 



Employment Service Applications 

During Fiscal Year 1972, about 22,000 men and 14,500 women 
women contacted the Vermont State Employment Service. Approxi- 
mately two percent of the contacts were by clients who had not 
been in the labor force, six percent were presently employed 
but seeking other work and three percent were underemployed, 
thus looking for full-^time or more permanent work. Eighty-nine 
percent of the Bnployment Service contacts were from unemployed 
clients. 

1 . Need for employability development 

Each client's application includes an estimate of his need 
for employability development services* VSES defines this need 
as follows: 

Employability Development Services : Assistance 
to an applicant in overcoming identified problems 
associated with his physical and mental condition, 
lack of educational achievement, employment record, 
family problems, or other factors precluding his 
full employment. 



Thirteen percent of the unemployed weie considered in need 
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of Employability Services. In other words, over 4,000 
Vermonters come to the Employment Service every year, that 
is about 80 per week, requiring service beyond the standard 
matching of client skills with available jobs. But hold on* 
Another 1,000 applications from Vermont residents also indi- 
cate needs for these services: 25% of the underemployed, 
24% of those who had not been in the labor force and 16% of 
the presently employed who are seeking other work. Men and 
women do not appreciably differ in their need for employability 
services. 

Obviously, not all applications refer to clients who are 
eligible lor SWP. Some need training or retraining in skills? 
demanded by employers, others need to develop appropriate work 
habits and attitudes while still others may need both skill 
training and work habit experience. But the need for employ^* 
ability development programs is evident. 

2. Need for services to the handicapped 

Employment interviewers also record the physical and 
emotional handicaps on client applications. 

Ten percent, or over 3,000 Vermont unemployed, are physically, 
mentally, or emotionally handicapped in their search for work. 
Thus, the Vermont State Employment Offices see on average ©o 
unemployed clients per week who would probably gain from receiving 
rehabilitation services. And this is not all! Another 400 
applications indicate clients who also need these services; 11% 
of those not in the labor force, 10% of the under employed and 
9% of the employed who are looking for other work. 

How many clients need both employability development and 
rehabilitation services? Vermont State Employment Service 
statistics were not tabulated in this way but combinations ol 
barriers are discussed below in connection with interview data. 
Obviously, some clients need both services. 

Not all clients needing rehabilitation services are eligible 
for SWP since some need adaptive skill training, perhaps skill 
transfer investigation, and some would not meet the income or 
parental requirements. 

CautionJ 

Vermont State Employment Service statistics probably are 
undercounts of the unemployed since records are kept only for 
those wiio come to their offices. There are service and financial 
reasons for office visits, sometimes legal requirements as well, 
but some potential clients may have barriers to entering the 
labor force. In the absence of financial and legal motivations, 
some clients may have other reasons for not coming to Employment 
Service offices. 
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How Clients View Barriers to Getting Work 



Like the rest of us, clients act on how they think the 
world exists, not on how others view the unfolding of their 
work biography and life circumstances. There are other ways 
In which clients resemble the rest of us. They need to 
preserve some sense of self --respect within the limits and 
strengths of the kind of person they have become - their own 
life style. They look for simplistic explanations and 
solutions to life problems! one cause leads to one change 
And we all daily test our perceptions and attitudes against 
those of friends, neighbors and those playing roles in the 
organizations of the larger society. Consider, then, clients* 
views of their barriers to employment. 

The Booz^Allen Report Includes client perceived barriers 
to employment. Not surprisingly, family responsibilities and 
health problems. Including handicaps, account for 48% of the 
main barriers for those who completed the program, 47% for 
those who terminated with good cause and 36% for those who 
terminated without good cause. "Looked for, but could not 
find work*' was mentioned as the most important barrier by 
35% of those who terminated the program for good cause, 18% 
of SWP completers and by 12% of the clients who terminated 
without good cause. 

There Is a remarkable range of barriers to employment, 
many occurring relatively infrequently. por those who 
completed the program, six additional, different barriers 
account for 24% of the total. Forty-four percent of the 
clients who terminated without good cause collectively gave 
13 additional different barriers while 36% of the clients 
who terminated without good cause gave eight additional differ- 
ent barriers. 

Each client had, on a mean average, about two barriers 
to employment as he perceived and reported them. The mean 
number of barriers per client is 1.90 for those who completed 
the program, 2,12 for terminators with acceptable reasons and 
1.86 for those who terminated the program without acceptable 
reasons. Over 15% of each client group had three or more 
barriers. Some of the omissions are as Interesting as the 
inclusions. Exclusions are: clients think of themselves as 
retired or too old; lack of references; lack of tools, licenses 
or special certificates; and union problems. 

The data presented thus far suggests a theme which merits 
further examination: employabllity barriers are not single 
problems, each of which admits to traditional, categorical 
program services. Rather, It may be that barriers occur in 
combinations, some of which require joint, inter-servlce effort 
and Individualized, cllent-by-cllent helping patterns. Consider 
the following tabulations with the implications of this theme 
In mind. 
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Combinations of client-perceived barriers 



Clients* views of their difficulties in finding work were 
combined by cross^classifying their m a in barriers, that is the 
single most important problem for each person, with other 
barriers the clients reported. For example, some clients re- 
ported family responsibilities to be their main barrier to 
employment but also mentioned health problems. 

Men: APPENDIX B shows the combinations of barriers to 
employment as reported by men. The percents should be consid- 
ered relative rather than absolute because of the small sample 
sizes, particularly for the 11 men who quit SWP for good cause. 
The following interpretations are derived from APPENDIX B : 

1. **Other specified" in combination with other secondary 
barriers is mentioned much more frequently across 
male client groups who did not complete SWP. For 
SWP completers, '^health problems," "could not find 
work" and "other not specified" all occurred more 
frequently. 

"Other specified" main reasons for unemployment in 
combination with others poses a severe service 
problem. It includes a long list of heterogeneous, 
client perceived problems which require multiple 
services. 

2. Not surprisingly , "family responsibilities" is rarely 
a barrier to employment among men. 

3. "Looked but could not find work" is mentioned by 
about one out of four men in the pre-project and 
completer client groups, but about one out of seven 
men in the terminated groups. 

4. Combinations of barriers involving health as the main 
problem vary from about 16% of pre-project men to 
32% of the completers. 

APPENDIX B also demonstrates interesting differences in 
the male client groups where single (main problem only) versus 
multiple barriers is concerned. Extrapolations from this 
APPENDIX show that men terminating the program without accept- 
able reasons are twice as likely to have two or more barriers 
to employment than are completers or those who terminated for 
acceptable reasons. Thus, the following was found: 
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Percent with Number of Barriers 



Number of 
Barriers 



Pre- 

Project 



Post-project 



Complete Terminate 
w/cause 



Terminate 
w/out cause 



One only 
Two or more 
Total 



41 
59 



68 
32 



73 
27 



29 
71 



100 



Women : Because of the small sample sizes, similar data 
for women in APPENDIX C must be carefully interpreted, 

1, It is not surprising that ''family responsibilities," 
alone or in combination with other problems, is more 
often reported among women than any other set of 
barriers. Women who terminated SWP without good 
cause are exceptions, only 18% reporting family 
responsibilities compared to 39% of the other post-^ 
project clients and 48% of the pre^project group, 

2» The by now ubiquitous category, ^'other specified," 
is most frequently mentioned by women who terminated 
SWP without good cause and second in frequency by 
the other client groups* 

3, "Health problems" and'fcouldn^t find work^' were each 
given by about one-in-ten women. Although there 
are minor variations, the sample sizes are too small 
to attach importance to the differences between 
client groups. 

Extrapolations from APPENDIX C also show that the female client 
groups differ in the proportions who have two or more barriers 
to employment* Thus, 



Percent with Number of Barriers 



Number of Pre- Post-project 

Barriers Project 

Complete Terminate Terminate 

w/cause w/out cause 



One only 57 22 33 41 

Two or more 43 78 67 59 

Total TUo Too TUo TUo 
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There do noL appear to be major cJitferences between the femiila 
post-^project client groups, but a higher proportion of tho 
pre-project women report only one barrier to employment. 

Differences between men and women : There are important, 
though not unexpected sex differences." Women are far more 
likely than men to report "family responsibility*' barriers 
employment, thus reflecting cultural differences in the role 
expectations and behavior of men and women. Feminine pre- 
project and completer clients are less likely to report 
''looked* but could not find work" than are their male countt-3^- 
parts. Although there are variations, ^ex differences in 
reporting other barriers are not pronounced. 

What does it all mean? 

Despite the small sample sizes, there are trends in clients* 
perceptions of their barriers to employment. Whether or not 
clients realistically report problems encountered, their per-^ 
ceptions reflect their understanding of their situation upon 
which they act. If adroit employment interviewers and counsel- 
ors uncover more depth to clients* barriers and help them to 
develop more insights, then clients may need help in incorpor^^ 
ating new understandings into their views of their own job-^ 
seeking efforts. Consider, then* the following implications: 

Fi rst , the barriers to employment do not combine into 
the neat service clusters characteristic of traditional human 
services programs. Family responsibilities and health problems 
occur frequently, of course, suggesting needs for social :vel- 
fare counseling, medical care, and rehabilitation services. 
However, there are many other barriers, each of which occur 
infrequently, but which taken together make up a very hetero- 
geneous collection. A surprisingly high proportion of hetero-^ 
geneous barriers are fragmented among different traditional 
human services. Thus, the individualized approach character* 
istic of SWP seems a step in the right direction. The roles 
of Ombudsman, Counselor or Coach, are quite apparent. 

Second , gender differences are apparent. Because of pasl: 
history and present cultural configuration, clients perceive 
different role obligations for men and women and, in ocnsequenco, 
the two sexes differ in their conceptions of difficulty in find- 
ing work. Traditional social welfare human services to allevi- 
ate "family responsibilities" are obviously more pertinent to, 
and needed by, women when compared to men. On the other hand, 
men are almost twice as likely as women to report that they 
"looked but could not find work". 

Third, those clients who terminated SWF without good causo 
differ from other post-project clients. Fifty percent of the 
men had barriers in the "other specified'' category compared 
to only 20% of the male completers. The same differences exisL 
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among female client groups but they are less dramatic. Also, 
men who terminated without good cause had more barriers than 
other post-'project groups. Women who terminated the program 
without good cause had fewer (18%) ^^family responsibility*' 
barriers than women who completed the program. 

The findings t^>us far should come as no surprise to employ-^ 
ment interviewers and counselors. Resources may not always be 
available to contend with them but the barriers themselvos appear 
daily in an interviewer *s work. These data do emphasize barriers 
for groups of clients - aggregations which are beyond the usual 
day-to-day task of matching clients* training, experience and 
skills with the demands of the labor market. Intensive attention 
to clients with employability barriers is likely to require not 
only additional manpower to deliver employment services but 
increased emphasis upon new dimensions in manpower training. 

What Counselors and Coaches Saw 

Each post^^project client was originally assigned to a 
Counselor, Coach and work-site supervisor. As needed, clients 
were also assigned to various other human services such as 
medical and vocational rehabilitation. Interview data were 
obtained from all persons responsible for the clients* efforts 
to increase their employability but this analysis focuses only 
on Counselors and Coaches since they are the only ones who 
knew al 1 of the clients, thus were able to provide information 
about each client. 

Counselors and Coaches are frequently able to assess 
clients' unemployment problems in more depth and more realistic- 
ally in relation to potential employers and the labor market. 
Like the rest of us, clients are hesitant to acknowledge such 
personal short-comings as inappropriate dress , difficulties 
in getting along with employers, deficiencies in work attitudes 
and the like. For example, unemployed men often reported that 
they "looked but could not find work" while Counselors and 
Coaches analyse clients to determine why they could not find 
work. In fact. Counselors or Coaches never listed "Could not 
find work" as a barrier although, strangely enough. Coaches 
identified 10 clients whom they believed had no barriers to 
employment. 

APPENDIX D shows the numbers and percents of clients who 
had at least one of 20 barriers to employment. This table 
inclucJes all barriers mentioned for a client rather than the 
single main barrier* Excluding the 10 clients whom Coaches 
believed had no barriers and the 14 clients for whom Coaches 
reported that they did not know the barriers, a mean average 
of 3.2 barriers per client were reported by Coaches while 
Counselors indicated 3*3 barriers for each person. Compared 
with client perceptions. Counselors and Coaches reported on 
the average almost 1*5 more barriers per person. 
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Most frequently mentioned barriers 



Rank-ordered, Counselors and Coaches considered the 
following barriers to occur most frequently; 



Barriers 



Coaches 



Counselors 



Transportation 

Lack of skill or training 

Child care problems 

Lack of education or illiteracy 

Lack of work orientation 

Emotional/ psychological 

Health problems 

Poor appearance/hygiene 

Family responsibilities 



1 

2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
6 
8 
9 



(35%) 
(33%) 
(28%) 
(26%) 



1 
5 
3 
3 
7 
6 
2 
9 
8 



(45%) 
(27%) 



(32%) Tie 
(32%) Tie 



(18%) Tie 
(18%)Tie 
(18%)Tie 



(15%) 
(12%) 



(23%) 
(25%) 
(35%) 
(16%) 
(21%) 



The following comments come to mind; First, Counselors 
and Coaches agree on the top nine barriers out of the 20 
mentioned. Second, the magnitude of the service problem 
to alleviate the barriers is apparent. If child care and 
family responsibility problems are added together, the **home 
situation*' ranks first for both Coaches (40%) and Counselors 
(53%). Transportation problems then rank a close second. 
Third, multiple services are needed to deal with multiple 
problems. Also, what should be done about the other 11 barriers, 
those which occur one**in^eight times or less? Some individual- 
ized and integrated way of alleviating each client's barriers 
is needed regardless of how frequently they occur. 

Combinations of Coach and Counselor perceived barriers 

Here we contend with two dilemmas: (a) how to combine 
Coach and Counselor perceived barriers into meaningful categories, 
and (b) how to compare Coach, Counselor and client perceptions 
with one another. First, Coach and Counselor perceptions are 
classified according to whether clients have employment problems 
in work orientation and in the personal/f amily area. A residual 
other category includes barriers that do not appear to be either 
work orientation or personal/ family dimensions. These classifi- 
cations identify work orientation barriers as indicating need 
for employment counseling of a broad nature. Personal/family 
barriers indicate needs for personal and family services, while 
the residual "other'* index indicates needs for still other human 
services. 

Coding items incorporated into the Indexes are contained 
in APPENDIXES E-G and APPENDIXES H-J indicate how indexes are 
constructed. These tables also include client perceived barriers 
as they are classified into the same indexes. A comparison 
between client. Coach and Counselor perceived barriers accentuates 
another problem. Counselors and Coaches differ from clients not 
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only in the relative emphases placed upon barriers to employ- 
ment, they also differ from clients in the language used to 
describe barriers. For example, Coaches and Counselors consider 
transportation a barrier for over one-third of their clients 
who themselves consider transportation rarely, if at all, a 
barrier to employment. Clients never considered lack of work 
orientation a barrier while Coaches and Counselors considered 
it a barrier for one**in-five people. "Looked but could not 
find work'' was frequently mentioned by clients, about one^-in- 
five on the average, but never mentioned by Counselors and 
Coaches. 

These differences in perception are quite understandable 
and we have previously commented upon them. Consequently, 
there are both advantages and disadvantages to the classification 
of barriers into work orientation, personal/family and residual 
other categories. The advantage is that the classification 
points to underlying themes while the disadvantage is that 
Counselors, Coaches and clients frequently used different 
language and different emphases. The classification system 
may blur distinctions between classes of barriers but this is 
a risk when coding respondent's comments after open interview 
situations. As we continue, we hope the reader will keep the 
analytical limits in mind. 

Male completers 

APPENDIX K shows the distribution of men's barriers to 
employment as perceived by themselves, and their Counselors 
and Coaches. Some features are prominent among men who completed 
SWP. First , the distributions for Counselors and Coaches are 
very similar for all indexes. This is not to say that there is 
unusually high agreement between Counselors and Coaches on their 
ratings of Individual clients for, as observed below, the 
correlation between them is surprisingly low. The similarity 
in their distributions for the male completer group does give 
some assurance that the problems summarized by indexes are useful 
as group characteristics. 

Second , there are pronounced differences in the Index 
distributions for Counselors and Coaches on the one hand, and 
for clients. Male clients rated themselves on the low end of 
the Work Orientation Index, that is about 80% reported no work 
orientation barriers, compared to slightly over 40% of the 
Counselors and Coaches who rated men at this level. Furthermore, 
60% of the Counselors and Coaches perceive men's barriers on 
the Personal/Family Index, compared to under 35% of the male 
completers. And we have already observed that over one-third of 
the male completers considered *'Looked, but could not find work'' 
a barrier whereas this was never reported by the Counselors and 
Coaches . 

Female completers 

There is more agreement among female clients, their 
Counselors and Coaches on the Indexes of barriers to employment 
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than i^or men us described above. APPENDIX L shows the 
distributions for women's views of their barriers and the 
perceptions of those who worked with them. Women are much 
less likely than men to say that they ''Looked, but could not 
find work'' and, of course. Counselors and Coaches never reported 
this barrier. With the exception of the Residual Other Index, 
Counselors and Coaches had a slight tendency to perceive women's 
barriers m higher index scores than the Women themselves. 

Diff erences be tween male and female completers 

The distribution of barriers for men aud women differ 
according to their respective self-perceptions. Yet, Counselors 
and Coaches do not report the same magnitude of difference between 
the two sexes. However, we should stress again that different 
language, and even different items, are conceptualized into 
single categories for all of the indexes. 

Men who terminate without good cause 

The extent of agreement between men*s perceptions of their 
barriers to employment, and the reports of Counselors and Coaches, 
is less clear than the agreements reported for male program 
completers. Both Counselors and Coaches place more men in the 
higher categories of the Work Orientation Index than do the 
men themselves. Yet , the distributions on the Personal Family 
Index are similar for men and their Coaches whereas Counselors 
distributions are different. Again, there is more similarity 
between Coaches and their male clients on the Residual Other 
Index than there is between Counselors and either their male 
clients or the Coaches. APPENDIX M gives more of the statistical 
details. 

Women who terminate the program without good cause 

As APPENDIX N shows, there is very close agreement between 
the distributions for indexes of employment barriers among women 
who terminate without good cause and their Counselors and Coaches. 
One exception is on the Personal/Family Index where 41% of the 
women report no barriers in this category whereas 30% of the 
Coaches, and only 14% of the Counselors, report no problems in 
this category. Once again, note that Counselors and Coaches tend 
to place women in the higher categories of each index than do 
the women themselves. 

Terminated with goo^J cause 

The 11 men and 18 women who terminated SWP for good cause 
are too small a sample to permit useful interpretation. Eighty- 
two percent (8299 of the men report no barriers in the Personal/ 
Family Index while Coaches and Counselors report 50% and 9% 
respectively. And note that 72% of the women report no barriers 
in the Work Orientation Index compared to 38% of the Coaches and 
only 22% of the Counselors. The same differences in perception 
also exist for women in the Residual Other Index. It is a 
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debatable question whether these differences would be found 
in more adequate sample sizes. In any event, we cannot make 
much of these findings. 

Extent of association between the perceptions of clients , 
Counselors and Coaches 

Since clients, Counselors and Coaches each view barriers to 
employment from different perspectives, unusually high associa- 
tions between their index ratings are not expected. Like others 
in society, clients need to maintain reasonable self-images 
and self-respect. As we have seen, attempts to meet these needs 
influence clients* reports of their reasons for not finding work. 
Counselors have a general, yet comprehensive, knowledge of their 
clients but probably do not have the intimate day-to day working 
knowledge of the Coaches. 

Gamma Is a measure of ordinal association between two 
variables. A value of +1.00 is obtained when there are perfect, 
positive associations whereas the value is -1.00 for perfect, 
negative associations. If there is no association, the gamma 
value is 0.00. This measure is appropriate for the present 
purpose since the Indexes are, in fact, short ordinal scales. 
Like any statistical procedure, the computation of gamma carries 
with It some assumptions about the nature of the data, the 
meaning of measurement and limitations to interpretation . These 
details need not '^-tain us here. 

Modr ate, th<"agh generally positive, associations (gammas) 
were obtained for the three indexes as the following tabulation 
3 * ' *cates : 

Number of 

Index and Pairs Compared Gamma Comparisons 

WORK ORIENTATION 

Client and Counselor 349 129 

Client and Coach -.205 116 

Counselor and Coach 231 116 

PERSONAL/FAMILY INDEX 

Client and Counselor 331 129 

Client and Coach 383 116 

Counselor and Coach 294 116 

RESIDUAL OTHER 

Client and Counselor 272 129 

Client and Coach 488 116 

Counselor and Coach 596 116 
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The gammas between Clients/Coaches and Counselors/Coaches are 
higher than the others on the Residual Other Index. There 
could be several explanations for the moderate associations: 
(a) unavoidable crudities in the open-end interview data and 
the coding of it, (b) the relative heterogeneity of items making 
up the indexes, and (c) that clients, Counselors and Coaches 
perceive barriers differently. We tentatively accept the third 
explanation realizing there is insufficient data to investigate 
the other two explanations. 

Is there any association between perceived bai'riers and 
tei'mination status? One would not expect high gammas since 
clients, Coaches and Counselors aim to increase employment 
possibilities by reducing barriers. Such reductions are, of" 
course, main purposes of SWP. Should high associations between 
barriers and termination status, or outcome, exist it may well 
mean that some solutions to barriers were not found or were 
not optimally effective. High gammas were not found, the range 
being from -.262 to +.279, 

But there were gender differences. The range of association 
for men is quite small, ranging from -.172 to +.203. Gammas for 
women range from -.540 to V*076^ the high inverse association 
exists between Coaches and outcome on the Residual Other Index* 
Since one may expect high associations to occur occasionally 
on the basis of chance alone, it is difficult to attach meaning- 
ful importance to this one. 

The Kruskal-Wallis H test was also applied to the data to 
guard against the possibility that the above general low associa- 
tions were not artifacts of the statistical procedures. All 
clients are rank-ordered on each of the indexes based on either 
client. Coach or Counselor perceptions. The mean average rank 
order is then determined for each termination status group* For 
example. Counselors' perceptions of Personal/Family Index barriers 
result in a rank-ordering of the 129 clients with, of course, a 
large number of ties. A correction for ties was used in the 
calculations. The mean average rank for completers is 60*57, for 
those who quit for good cause the average is 73.97, and it is 64.23 
for those who quit without good cause* These differences are not 
statistically significant (x^ = .25) so we conclude that the 
Counselors' Personal/Family Index does not significantly distin- 
guish between clients who (a) completed the program, (b) quit with 
good cause and (c) quit without good cause* 

Twelve Kruskal-*Wallis H statistics were computed, four were 
significant at the .05 level of confidence, that is, if 100 
samples were drawn only five of them would not be expected to 
achieve similar distributions. The four statistically significant 
mean average rank-orders by termination status are; 

1, Coaches' Personal/Family Index which distinguised 
only between those who either completed SWP or 
quit for good cause against those who quit without 
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good cause, the latter group having lower scores 
on the Index (thus tewer barriers); 



2, Coaches^ Residual Other Index which dlstlngulsed 
between those who completed the program and those 
who terminated, the latter not dlstlngulsed as to 
whether they quit with or without good cause; 

3, Counselors* Residual Other Index which, like the 
coaches, distinguished between those who completed 
the program and those who did not for whatever 
reasons ; and 

4, a composite Residual Other Index based upon the 
perceptions of both counselors and coaches combined. 
Again, this Index dlstlngulsed between those who 
completed the program and those who did not. 

In sum, no Indexes based upon client perceptions of their 
barriers were significantly associated with termination status. 
No Work Orientation Indexes (of clients. Counselors or Coaches) 
were associated with termination status. Only the Coaches' - 
Index of Personal/Family barriers Is associated with outcome 
status. But three statistically significant differences Involved 
the Residual Other Index. 
# 

Why emphasis upon the Residual Other Index? A partial 
answer may be In the nature of the Index itself. APPENDIX G 
shows the heterogeneous items Included In this Index. High 
scores on this Index may indicate that there are barriers which 
do not as easily lend themselves to program services compared 
to work orientation and personal/family barriers. Or there 
may be more difficulty in mobilizing available services for 
these infrequently occurring problems. If such services are 
not easily available, then It may be hypothesized that these 
original barriers to employment were less Influenced by amelior- 
ative efforts, thus more likely to be associated with termination 
status, than the problems summarized by other Indexes. It would 
be Interesting to see the results if funds were available to test 
this hypothesis against the currently available data. 

Discriminant Analysis: Predicting Termination Status from 
Barriers to Employ me n't * 

Discriminant analysis Is a way of considering the joint 
effect of several variables upon a measure of behavior. Here 
we wish to determine the extent to which selected barriers to 
employment are associated with successful completers and those 
who quit for whatever reasons. 

Should this analysis Identify key predictive variables 

*The assistance of Kathleen R. Lamborn, Ph.D., Is gratefully 
acknowledged. 
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we would be able to do two things: first, we could apply the 
findings to the selection of clients for future programs and 
second, more important , we could identify new program partici- 
pants who may need even more individual, specialized attention. 
We do not expect complete success since services actually 
provided are not included - 

Variables included are (a) the Residual Other Indexes 
for clients. Counselors and Coaches both separately and in 
combination; (b) unemployment duration and time on social 
welfare, both identified as important by the Booz^Allen Report; 
and <c) ix^e and sex* The importance of sex and the Residual 
Other Indexes were sutjgested in the preceding section. Age may 
be indirectly reflected in the duration of unemployment and 
length of time on welfare, and it is epidemiologically wise to 
include it in the present analysis. 

Procedurally , we determined discriminant analysis functions 
separately for men and women since the relative importance of 
the factors differs according: to sex* Furthermore, clients are 
divided into two groups , completers and non^-completers , Previous 
discriminant analyses did not distiny;uish between thoise who 
terminated with \^ood cause and those who terminated without good 
cause* Two discriminant analyses were performed for each sex 
with age, months on welfare, weeks unemployed, and Residual 
Other Indexes of both clients and Counselors appearing in both 
analyses. The Coach Residual Other Index was used in one 
analysis while the sum of the Work Orientation Indexes of Clients 
and Counselors was used in the other analysis since preliminary 
analysis indicated both may be useful predictors* Discriminant 
functions thus derived were used to classify each client. 
Ideally, the discriminant functions should correctly place each 
client in the completer or terminator group. 

As the following discussion shows, the results are suggest- 
ive and indicate directions for further analyses. For reasons 
given above, complete success was not expected and was not 
achieved. Unfortunately, funds are not available for further 
analyses at this time. 

Men 

The variables in both analyses discriminated between the 
completer and terminator client groups at the *005 level of 
confidence, indicating that the completer and terminator male 
groups differ on the variables included in each analysis. Some 
discrimination is possible. The following informal table shows 
the "correct" and "incorrect" classifications of clients based 
upon the two analyses. 
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Analysis 



Variables 



Percent (%) 

Coi*rect Outcome Class 



(Only the undei^llned 
variables wet*e chant^ed) 



(N In parentheses) 
Complete Terminate 



Age, months on weirai*e, weeks 
unemployed, Residual Othei* 
Indexes for Clients, Coun- 
selor's and Coaches 



79.2 (24) 



67.7 (31) 



II - At^e, months on welfai*e, 

weeks unemployed , Residual 
Othei* Indexes for Clients 
and Counseloi*s, Sum of 
Work Orientation Index for 

Clients and Counselors .77... 84.6 (26) 69.2 (39) 



Here we are confronted with the familiar **fully-only'* 
problem which continues to plague interpretation in the social 
sciences. Should we be pleased that we have correctly classified 
as much as 85*^ of the completers and 70% of the terminators? Or 
should we be disappointed that we have correctly classified only 
those percents of the two client groups? Despite statistical 
significance, one would not want to make drastic program changes 
on the basis of these data'. Note that correct classifications 
could occur for 50% of the clients based upon chance or random 
factors alone. Also the success rate of discriminant function 
classification of clients is inevitably smaller for a new client 
group whose data are not included in the original analysis. 



The completer and terminator female groups do not seem 
to differ significantly for the variables under study (p « .2). 
Thus we do not expect discriminant functions to do as well for 
women as for men. The ^'correct" and '^incorrect** classifications 
of clients are shown in the following table. 



Women 



Analysis 



Variables 



Percent (%) 

Correct Outcome Class 



(Only the underlined 
variables were changed) 



Xn in parentheses) 
Complete Terminate 



Age, months on welfare, 
weeks unemployed. Residual 
Other Indexes for clients. 
Counselors and Coaches , , , 



66.7 (21) 



63.1 (36) 



Age, months on welfai'e, 
weeks unemployed , Residual 
Other Indexes for clients 
and Counselors, sum of 
Work Orientation i naexes for 



Uiients and Counselors 



66.7 (24) 



65.0 (40) 
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These results ai*e somewhat better than would be expected 
on the basis of chance alone. In view of the sex differences 
suggested hero, we must consider that there may be other female- 
oriented variables, perhaps of prime importance, which have 
not yet been identified. 

Note 

These results suggest an important direction and method 
for further analysis but, in serendipitous fashion, the possi- 
bilities did not become manifest in time to permit allocation 
of funds for continuing. However, we strongly recommend future 
exploration of discriminant analysis in subsequant studies. 

Attitudes and Motivations 

Knowledge of the work world, and attitudes and motivations 
to work, may either increase or decrease clients' employment 
prospects* Knowledge of work behavior appropriate to the 
expectations of employers is necessary in a competitive labor 
market. Deficiencies in such knowledge are reflected in two 
employment barriers listed in APPENDIX E . Booz-Allen reports 
one in five clients are characterized by *'lack of work orienta- 
tion*' by Counselors and Coaches. Another 15% have "poor appear* 
ance** or "poor personal hygiene". 

Attitudes and motivations influence the extent to whicli 
clients seek knowledge of work behavior, their job-seeking 
activities, formal and informal aspocts of work performance, 
and their capability for solving such barriers as transport* 
ation , lack of skill or training, and child care problems. The 
Booz-'Allen Report gives the following definitions: 



By the term attitude, we mean the mental orientation 
of favor oi disfavor toward the self, the world, and 
intervening interactions, i.e», it is the state of 
mind toward some object (practice or idea). 

By the term motivation, we mean a person's inclina- 
tion (to act) toward some object or value, i.e., 
his readiness to translate his attitude into overt 
action within the context of that object or value. 
Motivation also includes the reasons or rationale 
given for such action. 

Unfortunately, thorough analyses of the descriptive statist- 
ics are not available, nor do the available statistics include 
cross-^tabulations by such standard categories as age, sex, 
educational level, and marital status. Nor is data available 
on knowledge, attitudes and motivation by termination status* 
Finally no effort has yet been made to consider index con* 
struction and scale analysis. Furthermore, standard errors are 
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not given. For these reasons, the following discussion is 
brief, tentative and hypothetical in that more analysis is 
needed. The reader is referred to the Booz^Allen Report for 
detailed descriptive statistics. 

Powerless ness/pessimism 

Steven (7) items from a well-known Anomia scale were asked 
of all clients. This scale is also used as an indication of 
powerlessness, pessimism or fatalism. There do not appear to 
be major differences between the client groups, but it should 
be noted that those who terminated without good cause have the 
lowest scores on five out of the seven items and completers 
have the highest scores also on five out of seven items. 

Consequently, terminators without good cause tend toward 

fatalism and powerlessness in a cruel world while completers 

appear to lean toward more optimism and belief in personal 
efficacy in a world that is reasonably fair. 

Attitudes toward work and welfare 

The Osgood Semantic Differential procedure was used to 
determine the difference, if any, between the different client 
groups. Ordinarily, three attitudinal dimensions can be 
described in this way: evaluatively , clients indicate the 
extent to which concepts are **good*' or *'bad"; powerf ulness , how 
"strong" or "weak" is a concept or object; and activity , whether 
or not an idea indicates activity or passivity. 

The Booz-Allen Report gives detailed statistics for the 
three post-project client groups. The significance of the 
differences is not determined and it would be hazardous to draw 
inferences from these tables. The following observations should 
be analytically examined. 

Attitudes toward welfare 

1. Terminators without good cause are more likely to 
consider welfare inactive than are those who 
terminate for good cause. 

2. Terminators without good cause are more likely to 
consider welfare worthless than are those who 
terminate with good cause. 

3. Terminators without good cause are more likely to 
consider welfare a hand^out than are those who 
terminate for good cause. 

4. Both terminating client groups are more likely to 
consider welfare dishonest than are clients who 
completed the program. 
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Attitudes t owa r d woi*k 



1* Terminators without good cause are Jrtore likely 
(than those who terminate with good cause) to 
consider work 

(a) high paying, 

(b) important , 

(c) dirty. 

2* Completers are more likely (than those who 
terminate for good cause) to consider work 

(a) pleasant 

(b) yet not satisfying 



Job satisfactions and dissatisfactions 

Clients* perceptions of what they find satisfying and 
dissatisfying about work gives another indication of their 
attitudes and, perhaps, of their motivations in seeking and 
accepting vork opportunities* The following informal tabula- 
tion shows the rank-orders by client group for those items 
listed by more than 10% of the clients* Percents are given 
in parentheses* 



Characteristic 
of 
work 


Terminated 

without 
Sat. 


cause 
Diss. 


Terminated 

with cause 
Sat. Diss. 




Completers 
Sat. Diss. 




Working condi- 




















tions 


1 (36%) 


IT <30X) 


IT (30%) 


IT 


<27%) 


2 


<287.) 


1 


(27%) 


Pay 


2 (24%) 


IT <30%) 


IT <30%) 


IT 


(27%) 


1 


an) 


2T 


(im 


Interest level 


- ( 8%) 


- < 21) 


- < y^) 




( 0%) 


3 


(16%) 


2T 


(im 


Pleasantness 
















4t 




of boss 


- ( 4%) 


3 < 14%) 


- < 71) 


4 


<13%) 




( 27.) 


(10%) 


Co-workers 


- ( 2%) 


- < m 


3 (lya.) 


3 


<20%) 




< 6%) 


4t 


(lat) 


Other 


3 (12%) 


- < m 


- < 3%) 




< 3%) 




( 4%) 




( 2%) 



All client groups consider working conditions and pay 
important, these two characteristics accounting for about 60% of 
the reports for job satisfaction and almost one-half of the 
reasons for dissatisfaction. Interestingly enough, job interest 
level is considered important by a higher proportion of completers 
than in the two groups who did not complete the program. 
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The working role and other attitudes 



Clients were asked to agree or disagree, along a continuum 
from one to ten^ with each of 15 statements which have a bearing 
on work. Some statements are general, eliciting clients* world 
view and are conceptually related to our earlier discussion of 
anomla, fatalism and pessimism. Other statements deal with 
job expectations while still others concern behavior In a work 
setting. Detailed statistics are given In the Booz^Allen Report. 

Six statements produce differences of one scale point or 
more between at least two client groups, 

1. **If a person does not want to work hard, It Is his 
own business. ** 

Terminators without good cause are more likely to 
agree than are those who terminate with good cause. 

2. "To get ahead, I would be willing to move to another 
part of the country." 

Both terminating groups are less likely to agree than 
are clients who completed SWP, 

3. "A promotion to a higher level job usually means more 
worries and should be avoided.*' 

Terminators without good cause are more likely to 
agree than those who completed the program. 

4. "All 1 want out of a career Is a secure, not-too* 
difficult Job with enough pay to afford a nice car 
and eventually a home of my own.'* 

^ Terminators without good cause are more likely to 
agree than are the other two client groups. 

5. "When a man is born, the success he Is going to have 

Is already in the cards so he might just as well accept 
it and not fight against it.*' 

Once again, terminators without good cause are more 
likely to agree with this fatalistic statement than 
are the other two client groups. 

6. "The extent of a man*s ambition to better himself 
is a pretty good Indication of his character,*' 

And finally, terminators without good oause are more 
likely to agree than are the other two client groups 
but all are strongly on the agreement side. 

Job-seeking ideas 

Ways of flnuiiife work involve (a; information about 
available work, (b) how to establish contact with potential 
employers and (c) ideas about the general availability of jobs. 
Job plentlf ulness or scarcity often influences whether or not 
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clients will accept certain kinds of work and, of course, work 
scarcity increases the need for information about jobs that 
are available. There are slight differences between the pre*- 
and post-project clients so the following discussion deals 
only with the latter. The Booz-Allen Report does not give 
cross-'tabulations by termination status. 

1. Information about available Jobs . Almost 40% of the 
clients would go to the Vermont State Employment Services to 
find out about available work. Slightly over 25% would use 
newspaper want ads. Direct visits to employers account for 
16% of the clients while another 13% would rely upon word of 
mouth from friends and relatives who may know of job vacancies. 
Private employment agencies are mentioned less than one-in-one 
hundred times. Clients were allowed up to three different 
sources of information and gave two sources on a mean average. 

All sources of information have limitations since all 
employers do not list vacancies with the Employment Service 
nor do they advertise in the newspaper. There is every reason 
to believe that the Employment Service maintains the most 
complete job listings by far and, in addition^ provides varying 
degrees of employment counseling. Employment counseling reduces 
the time spent in answering advertisements and contacting employ- 
ers. Considering that post-project clients have already had much 
contact with the Employment Service, it is surprising that this 
source was not mentioned at all by about 60% of the clients. 

2. Contacting employers . Three-fourths of the post-project 
clients say they would make a personal visit to an employer who 
has a job vacancy. Almost one-fifth would telephone the employer 
first, presumably to find out if the vacancy still exists or if 
they are qualified. Again, one should note the relative efficiency 
of the Employment Service in contacting employers. Most employment 
interviewers and Counselors do, in fact, call employers to make 
sure that jobs are available before referring clients to them. 
From the interview question itself, it is not clear how many of 
those who said '^personal visit to an employer" would be referred 

by the Employment Service. 

3. General availability of jobs . Three-fourths of the 
clients believe there are fewer jobs in Vermont at the time of 
interview than a year prior to that time. About ten percent 
believe more jobs are available, five percent think the labor 
market is about the same and about ten percent do not have an 
opinion. Consequently, 75% of the clients have a reasonably 
realistic view of the tight labor market existing at the time 
they were interviewed. Cross-tabulations are not available to 
determine If this realism is associated with termination status, 
attitudes and motivations. 
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Can we put these data on attitudes and motivations together? 



The answer is Yes, tentatively* Some things can be said 
in the nature of hypotheses which subsequent analysis could 
either establish or refute. 

First , clients who terminated without good cause tend to 
be more fatalistic in their view of life. A fatalistic world 
view is likely to be accompanied by more acceptance of diffi- 
culties in finding work and, perhaps, less motivation to 
effectively compete in a tight labor market. 

Second, terminators without good cause, however, tend to 
internalize the American Middle Class work ethic to the extent 
that they are more likely to considei* welfare as being inactive, 
worthless, a hand-out and dishonest. Thus, clients who terminate 
without good cause may be in an ambivalent situation, a double 
bind. Tendencies toward fatalism may be accompanied by unfavor- 
able middle class attitudes toward those, even including them- 
selves, who receive social welfare benefits. 

Third , terminators without good cause are also likely to 
consider work high paying, important and dirty whereas completers 
tend to f And^ work pleasant, yet not satisfying. These terminators 
appear to subscribe to the American work dream of good financial 
rewards, and that survival requires work is perforce considered 
important. Their past work history and knowledge of others* work 
may lead to the concept that work is dirty. In comparison, 
completers are likely to consider work pleasant yet, in a contra- 
diction reported also in other studies, not satisfying to them. 

Fourth, fatalism, the midale class work ethic and individual- 
ism may be intertwined with the working role and other attitudes. 
Terminators without good cause tend to be unwilling to move to 
other parts of the country to find work; yet they believe ambition 
indicates personal character* Fatalism is indicated in their 
belief that success is deteimined at birth and there is not much 
that can be done to change it. And, individualistically , these 
terminators think that others should not be concerned if a 
person does not want to work hard. Promotion should be avoided 
and all they want is job security, relatively easy work to do and 
enough money to be able to participate in the mainstream of 
American society. 

Should these hypothetical interpretations be established 
in more thorough analyses, then barriers to employability involve 
not simply attitudes and knowledge of the working world. Rather, 
the barriers may well be basic belief systems about people, life 
and the world. Following after Kluckhohn and others, note here 
that all cultures and people in the world have some basic beliefs 
about (a) why we are here and why there is pain and suffering; 
(b) the predictability, or lack of it, of future events; (c) the 
relative power, or efficacy, of individuals to alter their fate; 
and (d) the importance of reason in comparison with emotion in 
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life decisions. Fatalism often carries with it beliefs in 

the impossibility of predicting the future, thus an unwillingness 

to postpone rewards by finishing school, starting at low pay 

to obtain job training and the like. And fatalism is also often 

associated with individual ineffectiveness in altering his fate 

and, then, a reluctance to try. 

Fortunately, some attitudes and opijiions toward work, and J 
some work-related behavior patterns, are not directly roQted 
in basic belief systems, at least not in ways that are threatening 
to those who hold them. But it may well be that 'some of the unem- 
ployed have belief systems threatened by changes in attitude and 
behavior, partially because they lack the informal alternatives 
to believing and acting in any other way. As in the case of 
attitude and belief systems concerning work, we now know that not 
all people will respond to rational choices* We know that change 
must consider, at least for some, the complex network between 
all of their human relationships, all of their views of people, 
work, life and the world. 

F. Services Needed and Received by the Unemployed 

The goals of SWP emphasized change in personal character- 
istics and life circumstances, thus increasing the likelihood 
of entering the labor market and successfully competing in it. 
Skill training was not a major objective since there are other 
Employment Service programs which provide this training. When 
appropriate, clients were transferred to a skill-training program, 
sometimes returning to SWP or moving on to employment. Flexi-^ 
bility in SWP made these changes possible. 

Employment Counselors and Social Workers are aware of the 
service problems posed by employment barriers in the preceding 
chapter; how best to meet the multiple needs of the unemployed 
and their families? Theoretically, there are a large number of 
human resources available in Vermont* For example, telephone 
book white and yellow pages list several organizations, both 
government and voluntary agencies, which offer a helping potential. 

The Directory of Human Resources for the Chittenden County 
Area (1971) describes 111 organizations and the Health and Welfare 
Directory for the Communities of Greater Burlington, Vermont (n.d.) 
lists over 90 services, some of which are provided by two or more- 
organizations. The limitations to these theoretically available 
services are well-known; First, budgets do not usually provide 
adequate staffs for dealing with clients' multiple problems; 
second, referral systems often need more careful linkage; third, 
there is frequent need for one person to guide clients through his 
use of multiple services; fourth, there are sometimes *'gaps'*, yet 
other times "overlaps", in the available services; and fifth, such 
services are not always easily accessible to both rural and urban 
parts of the state. 

In addition , Human Services organizations have institutional 
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needs and imperatives like other organized activities of man. 
Each organization has a concept of major mission, assumptions 
about the nature of clients who yrill be served, ideas about how 
clients can be served and needs to maintain both *'public'* and 
^•constituency'* images. Thex^e can be territorial issue, and 
problems of "domain**, not out of unwholesome motives but rather 
emerging from org^anizational needs to allocate scarce financial 
and human resources in a way that is publicly visible and 
rewarding. 

Services provided 

The SWP program emphasized the integrative function, or 
Omsbudsman role, of the Employment Counselors who made referrals 
to three other state agencies to meet 25 self-support service 
objectives for clients. The Department of Social Welfare 
provided services to meet 13 different family and social goals, 
one goal to remove health barriers, another objective to meet 
work and job s:cill needs, and two goals aiming to remove child 
care barriers. In sum, the Department of Social Welfare provided 
services to achieve 17 out of 25 client self-s^upport objectives. 

The office of Vocational Rehabilitation provided services 
to meet three goals concerned with removing health barriers to 
employment while the Office of Child Development's major goal 
was to arrange for child-care facilities. 

In addition to referrals, the Department of Employment 
Security provide i services to meet two goals involving work and 
job skills and one objective concerned with removing family 
and social barriers to work. 

Fifty-seven different services were initially planned for 
delivery by the four state agencies to achieve 25 goals for 
removing barriers to employment. The range of offered services 
is illustrated by the following items: 



1. 


child care services 




2. 


home nursing assistance 




3. 


home management 




4. 


individual transportation 




5. 


adult basic education 




6. 


out-patient medical treatment 




7. 


prosthetic dental devices 




8. 


treatment for speech and hearing 


problems 


9. 


counseling (child care, juvenile. 


marital) 


10. 


legal services 




11. 


clothing 




12, 


housing 





Adequacy of services 

Short-tern . Short-term delivery of services were made to 
clients who spent from 18 to 20 weeks in completing SWP. Terminators 
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averaged about 11 weeks participation beiore withdrawing. 
Future Booz^Alleii analyses and tabulations may provide more 
Information than can be summarized here. 

First , almost one-half ot the SWP staff felt there was 
Insufficient staff, funds and resources to provide the level 
and quality of service needed by SWP clients. 

Second, the following service needs were not always met, 
according to SWP staff, thus Interfering with successful 
completion of the program. 

1 . Transportation 

2. Housing 

3. Emergency funds and services 

4. Child care 

5. Family counseling 

6. Health and medical services 

At this point, one can only conclude that services were 
probably sufficient for chose who completed SWP successfully 
and found gainful employment, that Is, for well over one-half 
of those who entered the program. But there appear to be some 
deficiencies resulting from Inadequate staff, time and funds. 
Certainly, more data analyses are needed. 

Long-term adequacy with existing services . What can one 
say? It is diiiicult to forecast long-term situations when 
data analyses for short-term adequacy are still needed. The 
following conclusions are tentative: 

First , some degree of continuing emphasis on removing 
and preventing barriers to employment must be sustained despite 
uncertain funding at Federal and State levels. In some respects 
at least, SWP is ending with quite different program emphases 
than when it began. Like so many other programs, there has 
not been time to fully evaluate and Implement recommendations 
before the national, and therefore state, programs have changed. 

Second , the attempted Integration of services provided by 
state agencies needs to be continued and, again, this means that 
budget and staff must be provided to do so. The costs of pro- 
viding staff are discussed below. 

Third , program effectiveness can be more carefully evaluated 
if more systematic Follow-up Is made, perhaps on a sample basis. 
We need to know more about clients who make repeat visits to the 
Employment Service over a 12 months period, not only for SWP 
participants but other clients as well. Follow-up Information 
is useful for identifying clients who are at risk for holding 
jobs for short time periods, thus being able to alter risk 
factors. It is also helpful in assessing program effectiveness 
and in planning future programs and implementing them from a 
management perspective. 
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Fourth , long'-term programs must deal with those frequently 
occurring barriers to employment which appear to have been 
imperfectly resolved in the short-term period for which data 
are available. It is no surprise that transportation and 
housing are amon^ the unmet service needs discussed above. 
These two bari'iers are inextricably tied to social and 
economic conditions in the larger society and do not permit 
easy solutions. Consider SWP objectives in these two areas. 

Transportation : to assist families and individuals 
without immediate access to public transportation 
or those who, because of age, infirmities or 
disabilities, cannot use available transportation 
and who have no other means of reaching specilied 
destinations relating to health care, improvement 
of family life and social functioning, child care, 
education, training rehabilitation and employment. 

Environment and housing : to help families and 
Individuals to live in conditions that meet 
minimum standards of health, protection and 
social functioning (all requisite to occupational 
functioning) . 

All who have worked with clients* transportation problems 
know how ^'temporary*' regular transportation arrangements can 
become. Client-Downed vehicles break down, family or neighbors 
move away or become unavailable and public transportation is 
either unavailable or rapidly becoming so. Transportation is 
a long-range problem because an ultimate goal may well be 
client self--suif iciency in owning and maintaining a motor 
vehicle. Such an objective is difficult to achieve during an 
18 week training program. And, of course, the need for trans* 
portation extends not only to getting to work but getting 
children to day care centers and using other services. 

Housing is even more difficult to solve. The shortage of 
minimally acceptable housing at low cost is well-known, and 
often as difficult in rural as in urban areas. Adequate housing 
is, of course, part and parcel of the home construction industry 
which is, in turn, related to (a) the general economy and 
(b) the place of housing in the hierarchy of public values. 
Again, those who have worked with clients are familiar with the 
inadvertent quick-sands of time that can be spent in trying to 
improve housing conditions in behalf of those seeking work. 
Housing is a long-term problem for clients because their goal, 
being able to afford adequate accommodation, cannot be achieved 
during an 18 week training period. 

Bnergency funds and services are also among the unmet needs. 
Almost ail human service agencies, public and voluntary alike, 
have limited funds available for emergency purposes. They also 
have budgetary problems in providing staff for after-hours, 
week-end accessibility to clients. Not only does an *'Omsbudsman" 
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need to be available, so do omergeiicy services need to be 
accessible to him. This, again, Is a problem for the whole 
human services delivery system and not only *that of the 
Departments of Employment Security and of Social Welfare, 

Special mention concerns the provision of child care 
services. Despite extensive day care and other centers for 
children during the SWP period under study, deficiencies In 
these services were often amoni; the unmet needs. Unmet neods 
In this area probably have to do with relative Inaccessibility 
of child care services because of transportation problems. 
With changes In Federal funding, day care center capability 
may be reduced by one-half. If this Is the case, the provision 
of these services may become even more of a problem than existed 
during the period upon which this report Is based. 

A brlei note on costs 

The cost of providing services Is not only difficult to 
calculate. It is also difficult to interpret. Costs must be 
weighed against such Intangible human benefits as self-sufficiency, 
dignity and participation In the mainstream of American society. 
Cost-benefit analysis of human services becomes confounded by 
contradictory assumptions about the nature of man, particularly 
about the poor and unemployed. For example, consider these two 
assumptions : 

1. In Its extreme form, the Protestant Work 
Ethic holds that the poor are poor because 
they have been deficient In such qiialltles 
as Initiative, thrift, persistence ^nd 
Industry, 

2, According to a 20th Century ^'Humanist Ic*' 
belief, the poor are poor because life 
circumstances Inhibit choices from among 
a wide range of alternatives available to 
others In society. 

Obviously, both assumptions are unrealistic when held In 
the extreme. Elements of both belief systems are found. In 
greater or lesser degree. In contemporary American society. 
The influence of both is most apparent when scarce resources, 
financial and staff, must be allocated to Employment Service and 
other human welfare programs. The dearth of cost-benefit analysis 
makes more difficult the tasks of pollcy*-maklng and program 
Implementation. 

There is, then, great need for a thorough and comprehensive 
cost accounting study. Such costing studies should include: 

(a), all profo^slonal and support staff from 
^ all agencies, either hours expended or 
at least In full-time equivalents; 
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(b)* cost of other services; 



(c) * number of clients served; 

(d) * reasonable estimate of overhead costs; and 

(e) * all of the preceding in a clearly defined 

time period* 

Standard errors should be computed if sampling methods 
are used* Both policy-setting and management require that we 
be able to estimate costs per numbers of clients for defined 
time unitjs* 
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THE ABILITY OF THE PRIVATE AND PUBLIC SECTORS. AS PRESKNTLY 
CONSTITUTED IN VERMONT , T O ABS ORB WELFARE AND LOW-INCOME 
GROUPS, (CAN THEY CET JOBS AHE THE JOBS THERET l 

Are the jobs there? Of course, some jobs are there but ANFC/SWP 
clients are disadvantaged in getting them. The Crude Competitive 
Ratios in Section III deal with the question: What are the 
probabilities of getting a job? To answer this question we must 
consider first , the composition of the labor market; second , the 
educational and experience requirements for the available jobs, 
and third , barriers to employment. Obviously, future policy and 
program operations require decisions based, in part at least, 
upon these concerns. 

A. The Labor Market 

Competition in the labor market is affected by the 
economic recession that began in 1970 and continued through 1972, 
according to a report pi'ovided by DES. This report indicates 
that while Vermont*s population increased by about six percent 
from 1968 to 1972, the work loi'ce increased by nine percent 
largely due to working age immigrants to the State. Furthermore, 
more women entered the labor force. Increase in the labor force 
was accompanied by an increase in tlio mean annualized numbers 
and rate of unemployed, ranging li'om 5,800 in 1969 (3 . 1%) to 
12,750 (6.5%) in 1972. ANFC families also increased from 2,264 in 
1968 to 5,211 in 1972, a 130% increase. Increases in unemployment 
and ANFC participation suggest that finding work in 1972 was a 
more competitive process than in 1968 and 1969. Seasonal varia- 
tions in the Crude Competitive Ratio (CCR) are documented in 
Section III. 

Section II of this report contains an analysis of the 
labor market in the Summer, 1971: 5059 listings from the Employment 
Service Job Bank were classified according to the first two digits 
of the code provided by the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT). 
Educational and experience requirements for each job were also 
tabulated . 

Some explanation of the DOT codes is in orderi The first 
three digits refer to the field of work, not the skill levels 
involved. The first two digits are generalized indicators of 
work fieldSi The third digit adds more detail. When dealing 
with the broad spectrum of occupations, the first two digits 
are preferred over the three digit system because the former is 
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more manageable* For example, 
system for classifying work in 
and post^-project clients* Its 
someness of even the two digit 



APPENDIX 0 uses the two digit 
the JoD Bank list and of pre- 
length illustrates the cumber 
code for some purposes » 



Nine major fields of work are indicated by the first digit: 



1. 


Professional, technical and managerial fields, 


2. 


Clerical and sales, 


3. 


Services , 


4. 


Farming and forestry. 


5. 


Processing , 


6. 


Machine trades, 


7. 


Bench work. 


8. 


Structural work, and 


9. 


Miscellaneous. 



The second digit is a sub**division of the nine major fields. For 
example, Medicine and health is a sub-afield, number 07, in the 
major field desi^jnated Professional, technical and managerial* But 
note that, again, the first two digits do not represent skill levels. 

Skill levels are indicated in the last three digits of an 
occupational code, that is the last three digits of a six digit code 
describing work. The last three digits refer to various skill 
levels required in dealing with data (fourth digit), relating to 
people (fifth digit) and working with things (sixth digit) » See 
APPENDIX P > Not all occupations require activity with respect 
to data, people and things* Con.'^equently , there is a code for 
each of the last three digits to show that there is "No significant 
relationship'** But any one job requires at least some activity in 
one of the three areas. The skill levels for each of the three 
areas range from (a) comparing to synthesizing data (fourth digit), 
(b) serving to mentoring people (fifth digit) and (c) handling to 
setting up things (sixtfi digit)* Skill levels are used neither 
ill the previous sections of this report nor here, but it is important 
to observe that the concept of transferability of skills essentially 
means that abilities in dealing with data, people and things in one 
occupational field (represented by a two digit code) may also be 
used in another occupation with some experience and retraining. 

We should also understand that the two digit occupational 
code does not correspond to an industry code although such may 
be strongly implied in some instances. For example, one often 
thinks of the health and medicine field of work (occupational 
code 07) as an industry but physicians, nurses and other technicians 
may be found in factories, insurance company home offices, schools 
and the like. Complex economic organizations ordinarily employ 
people from a variety of occupational fields although the 
organization's product may stress one field of work more than others* 
Thus, "transferability of skills" may mean using abilities in one 
industry by changing industries with minimal retraining* 
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Consequently, there are two limits to using two-digit 
occupational codes, Fii'st, skill levels are not shown and, 
second, type of economic activity or industry is not indicated. 
It is important to keep these limits in mind for they are real 
problems and wo recommend that future, more detailed studies 
uLotig these lines be done^ 

Now, TABLE 1^ is a condensation of the two digit codes in 
APPENDIX 0 . This table shows the proportions of jobs available 
In the Job Bank by major occupational field or division, and 
the comparable proportions of pre-project clients with their 
highest paid position and last job before entering SWp, Finally, 
TABLE 18 indicates the proportions of job training slots in each 
major occupational division. Note that about 40% of the clients 
moved to a second job slot, 10% moved on to a third slot and nine 
clients had a fourth job slot under SWP.* 

It is no surprise that almost three-fourths of the openings 
in the Job Dank involve foui' major occupational t"ield!3: 



Although there are some differences in the distributions for 
pre- and post-project clients compared to the Job Bank Listings, 
the differenceis may well be due to the relatively small sample 
sizes in these client groups. But observe that about 95% of SffP 
Job training slots are in the same four occupational lields; 



+There are four main reasons why clients are shifted to more 
than one job slot. First , all subcontracts with employers 
terminate on the last day of each Fiscal Year. Therefore, an 
eniployee in training on June 30 continues the same training under 
a new subcontract and goes automatically into a new Job slot. 
S€:Cond, a new subcontract could be written for a *'new" job slot 
if an employee*s first Job slot subcontract expires and the 
trainee still needs more training. Third , a new Job slot can 
occur when a trainee changes his training slot with the same 
employer even though a new subcontract may not be written. Fourth , 
some trainees entered training again after overcoming problems 
which led them to discontinue training. 



Professional, technical and managerial 

Clerical and sales 

Services 

Structural work 



10% 
20% 
32% 
13% 



professional, technical and managerial 

Cleiical and sales 

Sci*vicos 

Structural work 



20% 
27% 
39% 
10% 
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TABLE 18 



Types of Work Available and Work Done by Pre* And Poat>Project Clients 

Percent of Clients In 

Occupational Divisions 

Pre*Project Post "Project 



OccUDd t lona 1 Dl Vis 1 ons 
(DOT 2 digit classifi- 


Percent of 
Positions 


Last Job 


Highest 


Last Job 




SWP Training Jobs 




cations In parentheses) 


In Job 
Bank list 


Be fore 
E&D 


Paid 
Job 


Before 
E&D 


First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 




(N='5059) 


(N=129) 


(N=129) 


(N=130) 


(N='628) 


(N=243) 


(N-60) 


(N=9) 


Professional^ technical 
and managerial (00-19) 


9.8 


12.4 


16.3 


16.9 


20.2 


25.1 


40.0 


33.3 


Clerical and sales (20-29) 


19.9 


17.1 


10.9 


17.7 


26.9 


30.0 


26.7 


44.4 


Service (30-39) 


31.6 


34.9 


34.9 


30.0 


39.0 


32.5 


26.7 


22.2 


Fanning and forestry (40-49) 


3.6 


2.3 


2.3 


3.1 


0.6 


0.8 


0.0 


0.0 


Processing (50-59) 


2.0 


1.6 


2.3 


0.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Machine trades (60-69) 


8.7 


7.0 


6.2 


4.6 


2.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Bench work (70-79) 


5.x 


0.0 


0.8 


4.6 


0.5 


2.1 


0.0 


0.0 


Structurfil work (80-89) 


12.7 


8.5 


10.1 


14.6 


9.6 


8.2 


6.7 


0.0 


Miscellaneous (90-99) 


6.6 


4.7 


5.4 


7.7 


l.l 


1.2 


0.0 


0.0 


No DOT classification 


0.0 


11.6 


10.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


TOTAL 


100. 0 


100.1 


100. 1 


100.0 


100.0 


99.9 


100.1 


99.9 
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B. Ratio of Jobs to Clients 



Two kinds of Information for specific time periods are 
needed to determine the Crude Competitive Ratios, (CCR) 
described In Section III: (a) the number of jobs available 
and (b) the number of job seekers* Such information Is 
available for jobs and applicants registered with VSES offices, 
covering about 15%-20% of the total hiring transactions In 
Vermont. Thus^ CCRs can be computed including jobs listed 
with DES but obviously not for all jobs available at any given 
time* 

What follows Is a description and illustration of the 
method and hypotheses to be tested when more complete jobs and 
job seeker data is available than is currently obtained. 

The monthly statistics provided by the ESARS component of 
DES are processed by computing mean annual averages , a way of 
adjusting for monthly and seasonal variations* Thus , for 1972 
DES reports that there are mean annual averages of -196, 950 people 
In the working force and 12,900 unemployed workers* Of the 
unemployed, 2,664 Is assumed as the mean annual average number 
of workers who meet the eligibility requirements of SWP* TM 
difference between the 12,900 total unemployed workers and the 
2,664 SWP ellgibles, that is 10,236, is assumed to be the mean 
annual average number of unemployed workers who are not eligible 
for SWP* At any one month, there Is an average of 3 *8 unemployed 
competitors for every SWP eligible (10,236 f 2,664 =■ 3*8)* 

Job Bank vacancies yield a mean annual average of 3,645 jobs 
available. This is based upon data in APPEffPJX A . 

The equation on page 59 is modified to use mean annual 
averages in the following way: 



Mean average annual number 
of jobs available 
CCR = 

Mean average annual number of 
unemployed workers 



This holds true where the mean average annual number of 
jobs available is the sum of jobs on hand at the beginning 
of each month and the number of new jobs added in the same* 
This result is divided by the number of months for which 
data is available (usually 12 but only 10 In this report), 
and the mean average annual number of unemployed workers In 
the Labor Forc e* 

^Unemployed workers are not the same as job seekers. Job 
seekers Include both employed and unemployed workers* 
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For 1972: CCR = 0.282, or tho chances are slightly 

better than one in four that an applicant will find work, other 
things being equal and within the opportunities and restraints 
of DES Job and applicant registrations* This is an underestimate 
since not all available jobs are known* 

Data from the 1970 Census is a basis for estimating educational 
attainment o£ the SWP eligible and other unemployed groups* Section 
II of this report includes educational requirements listed by 
employers for the Job Bank* 

FIGURE 2 shows the CCRs for the educational levels used in 
that section*-^ 

1» There are about three chances in five that those with 
eight years of schooling or less, other things being 
equal, will find work* In other words, an average of 
3,851 compete for 2,429 jobs which require no more 
than eight years of education* 

2» Unemployed people who have had some high school education 
or graduated have about one chance in five of finding 
work which requires high school graduation or at least 
some high school* in other words, a mean annual average 
of 6,209 people compete for 1,036 jobs* 

3» Those with at least some college have one chance in 20 
of finding work requiring some college; that is, 2,837 
people compete for 171 jobs* 



Sociologically, the following classification is more desirable; 
under 8 years, 8 years, 9**11 years, 12 years, 13-15 years and 16 
or more years* 
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others in 
work force, 
1972 

194,286 




Crude Competitive Ratios (CCR) For Jobs 
Bv Educational Attainment fPKS) 



Poverty level 
household 
heads under 
65 years, with 
chi Idren , unem- 
ployed or ir- 
regular work 

2,664 
(1970 Census ) 

[5,211 eligible 
in ANFC fami- 
lies (1972)J 




Other 

Unemployed 
(DES Annual 
Averaging) 

10,236 



Employed 
184,050 





FHF IP A T T OKA L 












8 732 


— ^ 


9-11 541 




12 619 




13-15 211 




16+ 131 




(1970 Census) 



EDUCATIONAL 
ATTAINMENT 



UnderS 
8 

9-11 
12 
13-15 



812 
1877 
1738 
3311 
1137 



16+ 1358 
(1970 Census) 




COMPETITION 
FOR JOBS: 
considering 
education 
required 




CCR for all 
educational 
levels 

.282 



CCR for 8 
years of 
schooling 
or less 

.631 



CCR for 9-12 
years of 
schooling 

. 187 



CCR for 13+ 
years of 
schooling 



.060 



C. Educational level 



Obviously, the likelihood ol llndlng work varies from one 
occupational field to another for the distribution of educational 
requirements varies. For example, 75% of the clerical and sales 
jobs require more than an eighth grade education compared to 17% 
of the service occupations. We can get some Idea of the relative 
probability of finding work, other things being equal, by comput- 
ing the CCR for each educational requirement In each occupational 
field. Again, we use mean annual averages and the formula on 
page 59 . For these relative and hypothetical purposes we also 
assume that all job applicants with given educational attainments 
compete for jobs at the equivalent school requirement level In 
each occupational field. Since 75% of the job listings and 95% 
of SVfP slots are in four occupational fields, CCRs are computed 
only for professional and technical, clerical and sales, service 
and structural kinds of work. 

TABLE 19 shows the CCRs for each educational requirement In 
four occupational fields. Compared to a CCR of .282 for all 
educational levels required for all occupational fields, the 
hypothesized results are grim indeed. Thus, 



1. There is a very low probability of success 
for job seekers when they meet minimal 
educational requirements for entry into the 
professional, technical and managerial class. 
For example, while there are 87 available 
positions at this level which require just 
eight years education, there are also 3,851 
potential applicants who meet this requirement. 
Restated, there Is one opening here for each 
44 applicants. 

2. At the other end of this scale Is the likelihood 
of finding work In service occupations when the 
applicant has less than nine years schooling. 
The chance of finding work here Is highest for 
all categories at one In four. fSee TABLE 19 
for all inclusive categories.) 



There are several reasons why these CCRs understate the 
likelihood of finding work. There Is no accurate count of all 
available jobs for specified time periods. There is no accurate 
count of all job seekers for specified time periods. Perhaps 
the most serious caveat Is that there Is net yet an effective 
information retrieval and analysis system for processing data 
once it is collected. ESARS Is moving In this direction, of 
course, and one wishes them God-speed. 
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TABLE 19 



CCR By Educational Regulrernenta 
In Four Occupational Fields 



Occupational field and 
educational requirements 

0*1 Professional, Technical , Managerial 

8 or less 

9-12 

13+ 

2 Clerical and Sales 

8 or less 

9-12 

13+ 

3 Service ^ 

8 or leas 

9-12 

13+ 

8 Structural work 

8 or less 

9-12 

13+ 



leaa than ,001 



Job a 



Aval lab le 
(3636) 


Ado 1 leant s 




Rank 
Orde 


335 






87 


3851 


.023 


7 


116 


6209 


.019 


8 


132 


2837 


.047 


5 


733 








184 


3851 


.048 


4 


517 


6209 


.083 


3 


32 


2837 


.011 


10 


1149 








956 


3851 


.248 


1 


191 


6209 


.031 


6 


2 


2837 


* 




463 








385 


3851 


.100 


2 


78 


6209 


.013 


. 9 


0 
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These are hypotheses which need further study. There are 
other caveats. The availability of work does not mean that Jobs 
are In communities where the unemployed live. Other reports 
produced by the Vermont EStD project stress that Job availability 
does not Imply remuneration sufficient to leave (a) welfare rolls 
or (b) one community to seek work In another. 

Economic disincentives are thoroughly discussed and summar* 
Ized on pages 79,80 In Section III of this report. When CCRs are 
considered in relation to disincentive problems, the remedial 
task looms even larger. Average likelihood of success occurs only 
In service occupations, consistent with the following observation: 



Most of the Jobs for which (ANFC/SWP) clients 
tend to become qualified are In occupational 
categories where annual Incomes (even generously 
assuming uninterrupted yearly employment) fall 
short of ANFC recipients* support under public 
support programs. (Page 41, Section III.) 



More concretely, service occupations listed In VSES yield 
an average of $4,243 annually for 52, 40 hour weeks. Machine 
trades carry the highest annual average at $5|000. It would take 
two family members, employed In Machine trades every week In the 
year, to yield an annual income close to the average (over $10,000) 
for other families in Vermont. 

D. What About Skill Levels? 

The absence of skill levels In the Job Bank analysis was 
noted earlier in this chapter. DES provided full six digit 
classifications for SWP trainees and APPENDIX P summarizes these 
data for four occupational fields. It surprises no one that those 
In service occupations seldom^train for positions which Initially 
require skills in dealing with data, "people and things. Clerical 
and sales trainee slots train for intermediate skills In dealing 
with data but not In dealing with people and things. Trainees 
for professional, technical and managerial fields involve inter- 
mediate or advanced skills In dealing with data and people but 
not with things. As expected, structural work trainees involve 
slots at various skill levels In dealing with things with slight 
emphasis upon data and people. 

We stress again that SWP Is not a skill training program. 
Rather, It aims to remove non-skill barriers to eraployability. 
Some clients are, of course, transferred from SWP to skill 
training programs. 

Unfortunately, it is not feasible now to relate educational 
requirements to skill levels, and to experience requirements, 
within occupational fields. Future studies of job availability, 
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and coiapetltlon for them, must somehow be able to match these 
data. 

E, Experience 

Experience not only provides vocational training and the 
acquisition of skills. Experience can also be a testing out of 
the compatablllty between aptitudes, Interests and temperaments 
on the one hand and, on the other, specific kinds of work. 
Such work experience also Indicates to an employer that the Job 
applicant Is already familiar with physical demands and work 
conditions. 

Section II of this report contains detailed Information 
about the experience requirements of positions listed In the Job 
Bank together with differences in those requirements for both the 
public and private sectors of the economy, in general, more 
experience is required by the public sector, compared with posi- 
tions listed by prof it'-making organizations, for professional, 
technical and managerial Jobs. The difference between the public 
and private sectors is less pronounced in service, clerical and 
sales fields of work. The following comments concern the public 
sector since this is where SWP training occurred. 

Sixty-two percent (62%) of the professional , technical , and 
managerial fields of work either required no previous work exper- 
ience or no requirements were stated. Another 18% of these jobs 
asked for previous experience up to one year while 20% of the 
jobs required more than one year*s experience^ 

For clerical and sales occupational fields, 34% of the 
employers listed no work experience and 50% indicated prior work 
experience up to one year. Sixteen percent (16%) of the employers 
require more than one year. 

In the service fields, 51% of the employers listed no exper- 
ience requirements, 30% required up to one year and 18% expected 
more than one year of previous experience. 

In view of these experience requirements, the hypothetical 
CCRs would be revised if data were available to do so. We 
emphasize that these are still hypotheses which need further, 
more systematic investigation because ot the many limitations 
and assumptions in both Section II and here. 

We cannot close this discussion of education and experience 
requirements without two other comments. First , there is wide- 
spread feeling that people with less than eight years schooling 
are in need of Basic Education to bring them to this level. And 
that those with less than high school graduation are in need of 
further study to earn a high school equivalency certificate. If 
for no other reason, such accomplishments widen the range of 
occupational choices per employee's requirements. Second, Job 
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vacancies with low education and experience requirements are 
often simple and can be learned after a short demonstration or 
explanation of what Is to be done* As the Dictionary of 
Occupational Tltlos says of low skill occupations; 



Personal Characteristics often play a significant 
part. An employer usually will have much latitude 
in en^^aglng people because of the nature of the 
1^ work and the fact that many applicants can qualify 

for It. He (employer) frequently will be Influenced 
by an applicant's record of reliability, honesty 
and Industry. These factors are also taken Into 
consideration when It Is decided who will receive 
training In more complex work and who will be 
promoted. 



For many clients at least, SWP may well be a first step 
Into a better work world with opportunities to Increase skills 
and Income. Staff follow*up In the first few months after 
completing SWP Is the first step* Completers will have learned 
more of the mldHTe class views of work held by employers, of 
the Importance of working with others, of relationships with 
foremen and supervisors and, perhaps, something of how to 
summarize past work experience In ways that will Influence 
employers to hire them. 

But what of those one-third of the clients who have not 
completed the program (as of March 9, 1973)? Have those 94 
clients who ^terminated for good cause** finished their own 
occupational plans and goals to enable them to take the first 
step and give them the capability for taking subsequent ones? 
And what about the 122 clients who ^'terminated witho u t good cause*% 
have they somehow learned enough to take the first sTe'p? Or are 
they still not equipped with a working life style to enable them 
to successfully compete In the labor market? 

F. What of ANFC Families? 

For comparative purposes, FIGURE 2 lists the total number 
of ANFC families In 1972. The 5,211 ellglbles from ANFC families 
are almost twice the number (2,664) of estimated household heads 
with children who are under 65 years of age and who are either 
unemployed or have Irregular work histories. What accounts for 
the excess of about 2,500 ANFC families over the estimated number 
of SWP^ eligible household heads? The excess could be explained 
as an artifact of the crude way In which estimates are made. It 
Is possible that a large number of ANFC family heads do not meet 
all of the eligibility criteria for participation In SWP. Of 
course, another explanation Is that one ANFC family often has more 
than one member eligible for SWP training* These questions cannot 
be answered even approximately with the data at hand. No CCRs are 
computed for ANFC families. .^^ 



G* Barriers to Dnployment and iServlces 



Insufficient educational attainment and non-competltlve 
work experience are not the only barriers to employment* Pages 69,70 
summarize employablllty problems Indentlfled by the Booz-Allen 
Report and Interpretations of data provided by dES* The barriers 
to employment Involve attitudes toward work and the degree of 
satisfaction with It* These barriers are usually multiple rather 
than single, and are a combination of such problems home 
responsibilities, transportation, lack of skill, Insufficient 
education, health problems, deficient work orientation. Inappropri- 
ate emotional or psychological attributes and poor appearance or 
hygiene* If not modified or ameliorated, these barriers can 
lessen the likelihood of finding work* 

The SWP aimed to diminish and alleviate barriers, thus to 
Increase the likelihood of finding work* Pages 91-95 discuss 
the provision of these services but remember that data were 
Insufficiently organized for the present purpose* Tentatively, 
we suggested (Page 92 ) that there were sometimes such unsolved 
problems as transportation, housing, emergency funds and services, 
child care, family counseling, and health and medical services* 

H* A Simple Model 

Ideally, we need a quantifiable way of stating the likelihood 
of getting work, something like the CCRs developed for this report* 
Then It would be helpful to determine statistical factors to 
represent employment barriers and services needed and provided to 
eliminate them - these factors stated In such a way as to modify 
CCRs* FIGURE 3 1^ a general, simple model* Numerical expression 
becomes less precise as the equation moves from left to right* 
Some fortunate day we may be able to develop the equation with 
numbers * 

in summary, we have answered the question. Are the Jobs 
there?, by simply saying "No'\ The root question Is, "What are 
the probabilities of finding work?*' And the answer to this Is 
'^slight llke?.lhood" except In service occupations where there are 
strong economic disincentives* Barriers to employment increase 
unlikelihood, compared to others In the unemployed work force* 
Services tend to diminish barriers but there Is no way to assess 
the extent of Increased likelihood of finding work* We have, 
perhaps, taken a step along the way toward understanding the 
complexities of helping the disadvantaged unemployed to compete 
on the labor market* 
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FIGURE- 3 

Simple Model Indicating Factors In 



Estimating Likelihood of Finding Work 



Success in 
Finding Work 



(For example, 
CCRs) 



( 



Jobs Available 
Job Seekers 



(Experience 
Requirements 
Experience 
_ Record 



) 



(Other 
Barriers to 
Employment 



hi 



Services 
to 

Diminish 
Barriers 



= relationship between data in parentheses or brackets. 
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APPENDIX A 

HYFOTHESIZED RATIO OF JOBS TO SEEKERS, VERMOMT STATE SMPlXiYMStlT SERVICE . 



JULY 197g - APRIL 1973 



Month Jobs Available * 



Received Job 
Beginning Daring Total Seekers Competitive 

of Month Month In Month ** Ratio *** 



July 1972 


1635 


2099 


373^ 


19,339 


0.193 


August 


2061 


^Jlh 




18,863 


0.253 


Septemhar 


2529 


22k0 


it 769 


19,01it 


0.251 


October 




1896 


it339 


19,222 


0.226 


Nov ember 


2k26 


1603 


k029 


20,25if 


0.199 


December 


1363 


13hO 


2703 


21,399 


0.126 


January I973 


1391 


1723 


3Uh 


21,958 


0.142 


February 


1173 


li^53 


2626 


22,170 


0.118 


March 


1180 


1795 


2975 


22,703 


0.131 


April 


1387 


2000 


3387 


2i,jh6 


0.156 



*Eaiployinent Service Automated Reporting System (eSARS) TABLE 07 
**E[iiployment Service Automated Reporting System (ESA'RS) TABLE 01 ,^ 
***Ratlo of available jobs per seeker 
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APPENDIX B 

NUMBER AMD PERCEMT OF MEN WITH BARRIERS TO EMPLOYMENT PRIOR TO PARTICIPATION IN 
VER^K)NT E&D MAMPOWER PILOT PROGRAM, 197^ 



Pre -project Post-Project 

Barriers to Employment Completed Term. w/Cause Term, w/out Cage 
No^ No. % ^7 "IT NO. % 

Family Responslt>llltles 



Main Prol^em oivLv 




n 


n 


n 


A 


0 


n 






rvkin trroDxein wii^n necU-in 




0 


u 


0 


0 


0 


U 


U 


0 


Main Problem with Others 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Sut>total 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




7-1 


Health (incl- Handicap) 
































2 


1 A 0 


J. 




MjA.4n "Ptv^VT am I'll ItWirfflv 




n 
u 




J. 




0 


n 
\j 


X 


^ .0 






o 

*n 
\ 




J. 

0 




OlCVJ 


n 

lR 0 


2 

? 




Coiadn't Find Work 




















Mala Protilem only 






9.1 


3 


12.0 


1 


9.1 


1 


3.6 






n 




n 

\j 


n 


0 


n 




n 


M&in rro Dxein wi^n rieaj-LO 




n 






n 

\j 


0 


u 




n 


Main rTOg-Lem wiw vtners 












0 


u 




J.U . f 


ougtotaj. 








D 




1 






ill "5 


other Specified 




















Main Problem only 




8 


18.2 




16.0 


\ 


36. 




li^.3 


Main Prot>lem vith flamlly 




2 




0 


0 


■ 0 


0 


0 


0 


nam r'rooiem wilii neaj-Lo 








n 


n 


0 








I^in Prot>lem w/other Spec 


ilfled 


7 


15.9 


1 




1 


9.1 


10 


35.7 


Main Prot>lem w/other not 


spec . 


1 


2.3 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


Subtotal 




20 




5 


20.0 


5 


^'5.5 


1^ 


50.0 


Other Not Specified 




















Main Problem only 




1 


2.3 


\ 


16.0 


1 


9.1 


0 


0 


Main Problem vith Family 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Main Problem with Health 




2 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Main Problem w/other Spec 


:lfied 


1 


2.3 


2 


8.0 


2 


18.2 


3 


10.7 


Main Problem w/other not 


spec . 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Subtotal 




I 


9.1 


I 


2U.0 


1 


27.3 


3 


10.7 


Total 






99.9 


25 


100.0 


11 


100.1 




100.0 


Not applicable 




7 




1 




0 




0 





■^Includes two clients who mentioned two health proHems as barriers to employment. 
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APPENDIX C 

NUMBER AND PERCENT {%) OF WOMEN WITH BARRIERS TO EMPLOYMENT PRIOf^ TO PARTICIPATI ON 
IN VERMONT E&D MANPOWER PILOT PROGRAM. 1912* 



Barriers to Employment 



PEimlly Responsibilities 

M&ln Problem only 
Mfeln Problem with Health 
M&ln Problem with Others 
Subtotal 

Health (Incl. Handicap) 



Pre-Project 
No> % ^ 



25 
k 



33.3 
5.3 



Post-Project 

Complete'd Term, v/ cause Term.v/o Cause 

No. 3_ WL '31 in 



3 
1 
5 
9 



13.0 

21.7 
39.1 



2 
0 

1 

7 



11.1 

0 

27.8 
3&T9 



3 
0 

1 



13.6 

0 

18T2 



Main Problem only 




2 


2.7 


2 


S.7 


1 


5.6 


2 


9.1 


Main Problem with 


Family 


2 


2.7 


1 


h.3 


3 


16.7 


0 


0 


Main Problem with 


Others 


2 


2.7 


1 


h.3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Subtotal 












7 


22.2 


2 


9.1 



Couldn't Find Work 



m±n Problem only 
min Problem with Family 
min Problem with Health 
M&ln Problem with Others 
Subtotal 



0 
J 


h.O 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


h.3 


3 


k.o 


1 


h.3 


Z 


0 


2 





2 


11.1 


0 


0 ■ 


0 


0 


1 


h.3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 




2 


11 .1 


2 


9^1 



Other Specified 



Main Problem only 


9 


12.0 


0 


0 


1 


5.6 


2 


9.1 


M&m Problem with Family 


1 


1.3 


3 


13.0 


0 


0 


2 


9.1 


M&ln Problem with Health 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


5.6 


1 




Main Problem w/other Specified 
M&ln Problem w/other not Spec. 


9 


12.0 


2 


8.7 


1 


5.6 


3 


13.6 


n 


0 


1 


h.3 


1 




0 


0 


Subtotal 


if 


25.3 


Z 


2Z7i 


7 


22.2 




36.h 



Other Not Specified 



Main Problem only 


1^ 


5.5 


0 


0 


0 


Q 


2 


9.1 


Main Problem with Family 


1 


1.3 


2 


8.7 


1 


5.6 


3 


13.6 


Main Problem with Health 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Main Problem w/other Specified 


3 


1^.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


h.3 


Main Problem w/other not. Spec. 
Subtotal 


0 
8 


0 

10.7 


0 
2 


0 

M 


0 

1 


0 

5? 


0 

z 


0 

27.3 


Total 


75 


100,0 


23 


100.0 


18 


100.0 


22 


100.1 


Not Applicable 


3 




1 




0 




0 
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APPENDIX D 

COACHES' AND CQUHSELORS' P^CEPTIOMS OF CLIBHTS' EAHRIERS TO EMPLQTfMBNT 



Coaches Counselors 



Employment Barriers (N=-:117) (H^130) 







No. 


i* 


No. 




01. 


Transportation 


kl 


35.0 


58 


hh.e 


02. 


Child Carp 


33 




1>1 


31.5 


03. 


Lack of Work Orientation 


21 


18.0 


30 


23.1 


01^. 


Lack of Skill or Training 


39 


33.3 


35 


26.9 


05. 


Lack of Education (Illiteracy) 


30 


25.6 


in 


31.5 


o6. 


Retardation or Low I.Q. 


7 


6.0 


ll^ 


10.8 


07. 


Lack of Motivation and Poor Attitude 


10 


8.6 


17 


13.1 


08. 


Police or Criminal Record 


5 


h.Z 


8 


6.2 


09. 


Poor Housing 


h 


3.4 


6 


h.6 


10. 


Poor AppssLrance 


18 


15.i^ 


21 


16. 2 


11. 


Alcoholism 


9 


7.7 


10 


7.7 


12. 


Drug Addiction 


1 


0.9 


h 


3.1 


13. 


Emotional /Psychological Prohlem 

\ 

Health Prohlems 


21 


18.0 


33 


25 .1^ 


ii^. 


21 


18.0 




31^.6 


15. 


Age (Too old. Too young) 


7 


6.0 


7 




16. 


Family Pro'hlenis and Resronsihilities 


ll^ 


12.0 


27 


20.8 


17. 


Economic Problems 


2 


1.7 


- 


- 


18; 


Welfare Mentality 


2 


1.7 


3 


2.3 


19. 


Welfare Payments 


2 


1.7 


1 


0.8 


20. 


Lack- of Confidence 


0 


0 


8 


6.2 


77. 


No Barriers 


10 


8.6 


6 


1^.2 


80. 


OthesT ( Mot Spec i f ied ) 


12 


10.3 


18 


13.9 


99. 


Don't know 


ll^ 


12.0 






*Totals add to more than 100^ since more than 


one 


harrier is 


mentioned. 
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AFPBMDIX E 

UEMS mcunjED m the index of work OKOssmxios for CLiEirrSj__gooMssi/)RS 

AMP C0ACHK8 



Category Clients 

A 16. iBck of experience 



Counflelore and Coaches 

03 . iBck of Vork 

Cfirlentatlon (lack 
of experience, poor 
work hatlts, erratic 
work history, rural 
mentality) 



B 



ik. Don't want to work 



07. iBck of Motivation 
and Poor Attitude 



05 . iBck of Education 

09. iBcklug References 

12* Union Prohlems 

13. iBck of Tools, Licenses, 
Certificates 

15^ iBck of Skill 

18. Non-'saleahle Skill 

20. Seasonal Skill 



Oh. lack of Skill 
05 . lack of Training 
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APPfflTOIX P 

rcBMS xscunxD m ths unamc of PBRaonAL/FAMiLY probumb for clikwts, 

COUWgKLORS AHD COACHBB 



Catagory CllMtB ^ Counsglorg and CtoachaB 



A 


01. 


PWlly HeBpoti0il)ilitl«3 


02. 


Child Care 








16. 


fUmlly Prol>lem8 or 










HespotiBl'bll It lea 




U£ • 


nealtn irroDJ.einfl 


1 k 


jUaaxwl frvDxeJw or 










handicapped 




03. 








c 


06. 


Retired or thinks too 


09. 


Poor QcniBlDg 






oj-d. 




Poor Appearance and/or 








10. 




IT. 


Airallable JobB don't pay 




l^lene 






enougb 












13. 


Bnotlonal^ Psychological 










Frohlema 








IT. 


EcODOvlc Prohlems 








18. 


Welfare Mentality 








19. 


Welfare PaymentB 








£0. 


I^^ck of Confidence 
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APPEND IX 0 

ITEMS DfCLUDBD IM THE INDEX OF OTHER BARRtBRS FOR CLIEMTS, COUHflELaRfl 



AND COACHES 



CllentB 

Ok . Transportation 

08. Bnployere think too old 

10. Police Record 

11. Addiction (Alcoholj^ Druge) 
19. Going to School 

21. Laid off 

28 . Other 



CqunBelorB and Coaches 

01 . Transportation 

06. Retardation/low I.Q. 

08. Police or Criminal Record 

11 . Alcohollem 

12. Drug Addiction 
15. Age 

80 . Other 
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APPENDIX H 
















COHETHUCTIOir OP ITOEXEB, INEEX VAliUEB AND NUMBERS AND PERCEMTB OF MEM TOR EACH 


INDEX VALtIE_j_BARRIBRS 


TO EMPLOTABILITY PRIOR TO ENTERING DBS TRAININO PROGRAM f 


VBEMONTi 1912. 


























Client 


status 












Pre-Project 


Post- Project 










(Pile 8, 


Card 3, 


(Pile 7. 


Card 1^ 


Index and Catcrgory 


Index Values 






GqI MwnR 


28-35) 


rirtl uinnn 


18-25 1 










No. 




No. 




WORK ORIENTATION* 
















A 






k 


0 


0 


0 


0 


B 


2 of 3 categories 






3 


5.9 


1 


1.; 


c 


1 of 3 categories 




2 


l6 


^1 A 


IQ 


2Q £ 




None 


= 


1 


^2 


62.8 


i^5 


69. £ 


TOTAL 








51 

— ^ 


100.1 


m 


99. c 

r 


personal/family 
















A 


All ^ CRteJEOrlefi 




1^ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


B 


2 of 3 categories 




3 


2 


3.9 


2 


3.1 


c 


1 of 3 categories 




2 


17 


33.3 


l8 


27. T 




None 




1 


32 


62.8 


^5 


69.2 


TOTAL 








51 


100.0 




100.0 


TDniTRn BUT COUT.B NOT 
















FIND UORK 














30.6 




Yes 




2 


23 


1^5.1 


20 




No 




1 


28 




1^5 


69.2 


TOTAL 








51 


100.0 




100.0 


RESIDUAL OTHER INDEX 
















6 ITEMS 


Any 3 items 




1^ 


0 


0 


1 


1.5 




(or more) 
















Any 2 items 




3 


2 


3.9 


5 


7.7 




Any 1 item 




2 


16 


35.3 


27 


^i;5 




No itemB 




1 


2i 


60.8 


32 


^9.2 


TOTAL 








51 


100.0 


■m 


99.9 



♦There were no mentions of lack of references; union prolxLemsj or lack of tools^ 
licenses or special certificates. No clients said they were retired or thought 
themselves too old. 
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APPEHimC I 



CONSTRUCTION OF INDEXES. IMDEIC YALUOBS AND NUMBERS AHP PERCEHTS Of WOMEN FOR EACH 
INDEX YAIUE, BARRIERS TO Ea^PLOYABILITY PRIOR TO ENTERING PES TRAINING PROGRAM, 
VERMONT. 1972 . 



Client Status 



Index and Category 



WORK ORIENTATION* 
A 
B 
C 

TOTAL 



Index VeuLues 



Pre-Project 
(File 8, Card 3, 
ColmnnB 26-35) 

"EI 3r 



PoBt-ProJect 
(Pile 7, Card 1, 
ColumnB 16-g^) 



All 3 categories 


= h 


0 


0 


0 


0 


£ of 3 categories 


= 3 


6 


7.7 


5 


7.8 


1 of 3 categories 


= 2 


15 


19.2 


18 


£8.1 


None 


= 1 


i 


100.0 


In 
SIT 


61^.1 
100.0 



PERSONAL/FAMILY 



A 




All 3 categories 


= h 


0 


0 


0 


0 


B 




£ of 3 categories 


= 3 


6 


7.7 


6 


9.h 


C 




1 of 3 categories 


= £ 


1^0 


51.3 


1^0 


62.5 






None 




3£ 


kl.O 


18 


£8.1 




TOTAL 








99.9 


SIT 


100.0 



LOOKED BUT COULD NOT 
FIND WORK 





Yes 


= 2 


9 


11.5 


11 


17.3 




No 


= 1 


69 


88.5 


53 


8£.8 


TOTAL 








99.9 


55" 


100.0 



RESIDUAL OTHER INDEX 
8 ITEMS 



Any 3 Items k 

(or more) 

Any £ Items = 3 

Any 1 Item = £ 

None - 1 



TOTAL 



3 

26 



3.9 
33.3 
62.8 
l5?57o 



6 
££ 



9.1^ 
3k, k 
56.3 
100.1 



*There were no mentions of lack of references; union problems; or lack of toola, 
licensee or special certificates. No clients said they were retired or thought 
themselves too old. 
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APPENDIX J 

CawSTRtTCTIOM OF IHDEXSS. IMJEX YALUOBS ADD MUMBEItS AMD PERCEHTS OF MEN AMD WOMEN 
FOR EACH INDEX VALUE . BARRIER3 TO EMPLQYABILm PRIOR TO ENTERING DBS TRAIKIHO 
PROGRAM. VERMOMT. 1972. 



Index and Category 



WORK ORIENTATION* 
A 
B 
C 

TOTAL 



Index Values 



Pre-Project 
(File 8, Card 3, 



PoBt-ProJect 
(File 1, Card 1, 
Columne 



All 3 categories 
2 of 3 categories 
1 of 3 categories 
None 





No. 


X 


No. 


J_ 


k 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


9 


7.0 


6 




2 


31 


21^.0 


37 


28.7 


1 


M 


69.0 


86 


66. 7j 




129 


100.0 


129 


106.1 



persohal/family 
















A 


All 3 


categories 


-= h 


0 


0 


0 


0 


B 


2 of 3 


categories 


= 3 


6 


e.'?. 


8 


6.2 


C 


1 of 3 


categories 


= 2 


57 


kh.2 


58 


1^5.0 




None 




^ 1 


6U 




63 




TOTAL 








129 


100.0 


I?9 


100.0 


looked BUT COULD NOT 
















FIND WORK 


















Yes 




= 2 


32 


21^.8 


31 


21^.0 




NO 




= 1 




75.2 


_28 


76.0 


TOTAL 








129 


100.0 


129 


100 .0 



RESmUAL OTHER INDEX 














8 ITESiS 
















Any 3 Items 


^ k 


0 


-0 


1 


.8 




(or more) 














Any 2 items 


- 3 


5 


3.9 


11 


8.5 




Any 1 item 


= 2 


kk 


31^.1 




38.0 




None 


= 1 


80 


62.0 


68 




TOTAL 






129 


100.0 


129 


100.0 



* There vere no mentlone of lack of references; union probleme; or lack of tools, 
licenses or special certificates. No clients said tliey wiere retired or thought 
themselves too old. 
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APPENDIX K 

BARRIERS TO EMPLOYMENT OF MALE COMPLETERS PRIOR TO EHTERIHG PES EJgERIMENTAL 
AND DEMONSTRATION MANPOWER TRAINIHQ PROGRAM AS PERCEIVED BY CLIENTS. COUNSELORS 
AND COACHES. 1972. 



•froJe.,'t CompXctloti Stat-uti and 
Barriers to Employment 

COMPLETED PROGRAM 

Wark Orientation (WO) Index 
4 (high J* 

3 
2 

1 (low)» 
Total 



Clients 



Poat-ProJect Cllenta 



Counselor a 



Coftchea 



No. 


A. 


No. 


JL 


No. 


A. 


0 


0 


Q 


U 


1 




0 


0 


5 


19.? 


2 


8.3 


5 


19.2 


10 


38.5 


11 


1^5.8 


21 


80.8 


11 


1^2.3 


10 


In .7 


25 


100.0 


25 


100.0 


2ir 


100.0 



Pereonal /Family (PF) Index 
{hlghj» 

3 
2 

1 (low)» 

Total 

Looked, but Could Not Find Mark* * 

2 (Yea) 
1 (No) 

Total 

Realdual Other (RO) Index 
h (hl^hT* 



3 
2 
1 



(low)* 
Total 



0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


3.9 


5 


19.2 


8 


30.8 


12 


1^6.2 






2§ 


3^.6 




100.1 




100.0 


0 


31^.6 


## 








** 


** 




100.0 


5* 






0 


ij 


0 


1 


3.9 


t» 


15. 'i 


10 


38.5 


8 


30.8 




57-7 


ll^ 


53.? 


2I 


100.1 


25 


100.1 



1 
3 

11 



1 
0 

7 

16 

2ir 



1^.2 
12.5 
1^5 .8 

100.0 



k.2 

0 
29.2 
66.7 
100.1 



*"Hlgh" acorea ( APPENDUCBS K - N ) on the Indexea refer to a large number of 
barrlera while "low" acorea Indicate no barrlera . 

**Counselora and coaches (APPENDIXES K - N ) did not mention aa a barrier, "Looked, 
but could not find work'^ 
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APPENDIX L 

BARRIERS TO EMPLOYMEMT OF FEMALE COMPLETERS PRIOR TO EMTERIHG PES 
EKPERIMBMTAL AND DEMONSTRATION MANPOWER TRAINING PROGRAM AS 
PERCEIVED BY CLIENTS, COUNSEI/)RS AND COACHES, 1975 



Post-Project Clients 

Project Completion Status and Clients Counselors Coaches 

Barriers to Employment No. % No. % No. % 

COMPLETED PROGRAM 



Work Orientation (wo) Index 



h (high)* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


2 


8.3 


2 


8.3 


1 


k.6 


2 


7 


29.2 


11 


k3 .8 


8 


38.1 


1 (low)* 


15 


62.5 


11 


k3 .8 


12 


57.1 


Total 


2k 


100.0 


2k 


99.9 


21 


100.1 



Personal /Family (pf) Index 



k (high)* 


0 


0 


1 


1^.2 


0 


0 


3 


3 


12.5 


8 


33.3 


8 


38.1 


2 


17 


70.8 


12 


50.0 


6 


28.6 


1 (low)* 


k 


16.7 


3 


12.5 


7 


33.3 


lotal 


Ik 


100.0 


~2^ 


100.0 


21 


100.0 



LooXedf but Could Mat Find Work* * 

2 (yes) 
1 (no) 

Total 



Residual Other (RO) Index 

k (high)* 

3 
2 

1 (lov;)* 
Total 



3 


12.5 


** 


** 


** 


** 


21 


87.5 


»* 




** 


** 


~2^ 


100.0 


»* 




** 


** 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


8.3 


1 


1^.2 


0 


0 


8 


33.3 


11 


1^5.8 


7 


33.3 


Ik 


58.3 


12 


50.0 


ii^ 


66.7 


2k 


99.9 


2k 


100.0 


21 


100.0 
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APPENDIX M 

BARRIERS TO EMPLOYMEHT OF MEM TERMINATIMG WI^rKOUT GOOD CAUSE t PRIOR TO 
ENTERING PES EXFERIMENTAJ. AND DEMOMSTHATION MAMPQWER TRAINING PROGRAM 
AS PERCEIVED BY CLIENTS. COUNSELORS AND COACHES > 1972 



Post^ProJect Clients 

Project Completion StatuB Clients Counaelore Coaches 

&nd Barriers to Employment Mo. % No. % No. ^ 

TERMIKA'l'ED WITHOUT GOOD CAUSE 



Work Orientation (wo) Index 



k (high)* 


0 


0 


1 


3.6 


1 


1^.0 


3 


0 


0 


k 


11^.3 


k 


16.0 


2 


11 


39.3 


11 


39.3 


12 


kQ.O 


1 (low)* 


_17 


60.7 


12 




8 


32.0 


Total 


28 


100.0 


28 


100.1 


25 


100.0 



PerBOnal/r^lly fPF) Index 



h (High)* 

3 

2 

1 (low)* 
Total 



0 


0 


2 


7.1 


0 


0 


1 


3.6 


6 


21. h 


2 


e.o 


8 


28.6 


12 




k 


16.0 


19 


67.9 


8 


28.6 




76.0 


28 


100.1 


"28 


100.0 


25 


100.0 



ERIC 



Looked^ "but Could Mot Fiad. Work 

2 (Yes) 
1 (No) 

Total 

Residual Other (RO) Index 

h (high)* 

3 

2 

1 (low)* 
Total 
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10 


35.7 


♦* 


♦* 


** 


** 


18 


6k. 3 


♦* 


*# 


♦* 


** 


28 


100.0 


♦* 




♦* 


#* 


1 


3.6 


3 


10.7 


1 


1^.0 


3 


10.7 


12 


1^2.9 


6 


21^.0 


12 


1^2.9 


6 


21. 1^ 


r 


28.0 


12 


1^2.9 




25.0 


11 


1^1^.0 


28 


100.1 


28 


100.0 


25 


100.0 



APPEMDIX N 

BAItRIERS TO EMPIO^MT OF WOMEM TERMIMATIMG WITHOUT GOOD CAUSE PRIOR TO 



EMTERIMG PES EXPERIMENTAL AND DEMONSTRATION MAKPOWER TRAINING PROGRAM 



AS PERCEIVED BY CHEMTS. COUNSELORS AND COACHES, 1972 



Project Completion Statue 
and Barriers to Employment 

TERMINATED WITHOUT GOOD CAUSE 

Work Orientation (WO) Index 

k (high)* 

3 
2 

1 (low)* 
Total 



Personal/Family (PF) Index 

h (high)* 

3 
2 

1 (low)* 
Total 



Looked^ "but Could Not Find Work** 

2 (yes) 
1 (no) 

Total 



Residual Other (RO) Index 

k (high)* 

3 
2 

1 (low)* 
Total 



PoBt-ProJect Clients 

Clients Counselors Coaches 
No. % Mo. % No. < 



0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




9.1 


D 


lit -5 


5 


ly mU 


7 


31.8 


k 


l8.2 


6 


30.0 


13 


59.1 


12 


3k. 6 


11 


55.0 




100.0 


22 


100.1 


20 


100.0 


0 


0 


1 


h.S 


1 


5.0 


0 


0 


7 


31.8 


3 


15.0 


13 


59.1 


11 


50.0 


10 


50.0 


9 


1^0.9 


3 


13.6 


6 


30.0 


22 


100 .0 


22 


100.0 


20 


100.0 


h 


18.2 




** 


** 


*# 


18 


81 .8 


** 




** 


** 


22 


100.0 


** 




•»* 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


9.1 


k 


l8.2 


0 


0 


8 


3S.k 


7 


31.8 


9 


k3 .0 


12 


3k.6 


11 


50.0 


11 


55.0 


22 


100.1 


22 


100.0 


20 


100.0 
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APPEHPIX 0 

TYPES OF WORK AVAIIABI.E AMD DOME BY PRE" AND POST^PROJBCT CLIENTS 



Job Bank List Pre-'ProJect Poct^PrOject 

DOT Occupational Divisions (10 or more Highest Job before 

Codes (Table 2) Jobs) Last Job Paid Job E&D 

NO. % No. % No. ^ Mo. % 

PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL, 
MANAGERIAL 



)00-009) Architecture and 112 



01) Engineering ^ 0 

02 . Math and Phys. Scl. 0 

0^) (Not used In DOT^I 0 

06) 0 

07 Medicine and Health 137 

08 (Not used In DOT) 0 

09 Educatlr^ii 0 
1^ Art 0 

15 Entertainment, Recreation 37 

16 Administrative Spec. 39 

18 Managers, Officials n.e.c. 105 

19 Mlscellaneoras 20 
Other h k 

Sub- total ^9^ 





n 
u 


n 
u 


n 
u 


n 
u 




in n 
±U .U 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0.8 




0.8 


0 


1 


0.8 


1 


0.8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0.8 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0.8 


0 


0 


2.7 


1 


0.8 


1 


0.8 


a 


0.8 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1.6 


0 


0 


0 


7 




5 


3.9 


2 


1.5 


0 


1 


0.8 


2 


1.6 


0 


0 


O.T 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.8 


0 


0 


1 


0.8 


1 


0.8 


2.1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0.8 


0.1^ 


6 


1^.7 


7 


3.k 


2 


1.5 


0.9 














9.8 


16 


12. 1^ 


21 


16.3 


22 


16,9 





CLERICAL AND SALES 




20 


StenO, typing, filing 


238 


21 


Computing, records 


188 


22 


Wholesale, records 


47 


23 


COnnnunlcatlOns 


^3 


25 


Salespersons , services 


137 


26) 


Salespersons , 


0 


27) 


commodities 


201^ 


28) 


Merchandising (not sales) 


0 


29 


85 




Other (2h) 


65 



Sub- total 1007 



h.7 ■ 


7 


5-1^ 


6 


^•1 


8 


6.2 


3.7 


1 


0.8 


0 


0 


5 


3-9 


0.9 


1 


0.8 


1 


0.8 


2 


1.5 


0.9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1.5 


2.7 


1 


0.8 


0 


0 


1 


0.8 


0 


0 


0 


0 ' 


0 


1 


0.8 


1^.0 


0 


0 


1 


0.8 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0.8 


1 


0.8 


1 


0.8 


1.7 


11 


8.5 


5 


3.9 


3 


2.3 


1.3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


19.9 


22 


17.1 


ll^ 


10,9 


23 


17.7 
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AFPEiroiX 0 {ContM) 

TYPES OF WORK AVAILABLE AMD DOME BY PRE- AND POST-PROJECT CLIENTS 



Job Bank List Pre-Prpject Post* Project 

DOT Occupational Divisions (10 or more Highest Job before 
Codes (T^ble 2) Jobs) Last Job Paid Job E&33 
No. ^ No. i ^No.' % No. 



SERVICE 



30 Domestic 


ll^l 




7 




5 


3.9 


0 


0 


31 Foods, BeverageB 




lfl,9 




16.3 


20 


15.5 


19 


lk.6 


32 Lodging, etc. 


159 


3.1 


•( 




6 




3 


2.3 


33 Barber, Cosmetology 


18 


0.^ 


0 


b 


1 


0.8 


0 


0 


'^k Amuse., Recreation 


0 


0 • 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


2.3 


35 Misc. Personal 


91 


1.0 




3.1 


k 


3.1 


6 


k.6 


36 Apparel, Furniehing 


33 


0.7 




2.3 




3.9 


0 


0 


.37 Protection 


86 


1.7 


1 


0.8 


.1 


0.8 


2 


1.5 


38 Building, etc. 


108 


2.1 


2 


1.6 


3 


2.3 


6 


k.6 


Other 


k 


0,1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


SubH; otal 


].598 


31.6 


h5 






lk.9 




30.0 



FARMBtG, FORESTRY 



ho Plants 


59 


1.2 


3 


2.3 




1,6 


3 


2.3 


hi Animal 


95 


1.9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


k2 Miscellaneous Farm 


2k 


0.5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0.8 


^^3 Fishery 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0.8 


0 


0 


Other 




0.1 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


Sub-total 


iBl 


3.6' 


3 


2.3 


3 


2.3 


k 


3.1 



PROCESSING 



51 Ore, Foundry 


0 


0 


1 


0.8 


] 


0.8 


0 


0 


52 Food Processing 


32 


0.6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


53 Paper Processing 


0 


0 


1 


0.8 


1 


0.8 


0 


0 


55 Chemicals 


37 


0.7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Ci 


0 


56 Wood Processing 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0.8 


57 Stone > Clay, etc. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


J. 


0,8 


0 


0 


Other 


3^^ 


0.7 


n 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Sub- total 


103 


2.0 


2 


1.6 


3 


2.3 


1 


0.8 
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ril-PKNDIX 0 (Cont^d) 

TYPES QF WORK AVAILABLE AJTO DOME BY PRE'" AHP PQST^PROJRCT CLIENTS 



DOT Oc(:upatlonal DlvislonG 
(5odes (^t)le 2) 



MACHINE TRADES 

60 Metal Mtichlnlng 

61 Metal Working 

62) Mechanics and 

63) Repairmen 

6h Papervorklng 

65 Printing 

66 Wood Mtichlnlng 
68 Ttextlle Working 

Other 

Sub-total 



Job Bank List 
(10 or more 
Jobs) 
Mo. i 



Pre^ProJect 



127 
13 
150 

11 
21 

59 
7 

hh2 



Last Job 



Highest 
Paid Job 



Post-Projeob 
Job before 
E&D 



No. 



No. 



No. 



^.5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0.8 


0.3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5.0 


k 


3.1 


3 


2.3 


3 


2.3 






3.1 


3 


2.3 


1 


0.8 


0.2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




1 


0.8 


2 


1.6 


0 


0 


1.2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0.8 


.L « j. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




9 


7.0 


"e 


6.2 


~6 


1^.6 



BENCH WORK 

70 Metals 

71 Scientific Equipment 

72 Electrical Equipment 

73 Assorted Mtiterlals 
7^ Painting, Decorating 
76 Wood Products 

78 Textile, Leather 

Other 

Sub-total 



STRUCTURAL WORK 

80 Metal Fabricating 

81 Welders, etc. 

82 Electric Assembly, Rep. 

83 (not used In DOT) 
8^ Painting, Plastering etc. 

85 Excavating, Grading etc. 

86 Construction, n .e .c . 
89 Structural Work, n.e.c. 

Sub-total 



18 




0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0.8 


22 


0.1^ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


\5 


0.9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0.8 


29 


0.6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


18 


0.1^ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0.9 


0 


0 


1 


0.8 


2 


1.5 


71 


1.1^ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1.5 


_I 


0.1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


257 


5.1 


0 


0 


1 


0.8 


6 




57 


1-1 


0 


0 


1 


0.8 


0 


0 


13 


0.3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


86 


1.7 


3 


2.3 


1 


0.8 


1 


0.8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0.8 


0 


0 


, 60 


1.2 


1 


0.8 


3 


2.3 


3 


2.3 


37 


0.7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0.8 


360 


7.1 


7 




7 




13 


10.0 


31 


0.6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0.8 




12.7 


11 


8.5 13 


10.1 


19 


U.6 
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APPEMIHX 0 (Cont'd) 

TYPES OF WORK AVAILABLE AND DONE BY PRK^ AMD POST-FROJECT CLIENTS 



JoId Bank List Pre-Project Foet^Pro,}ect 

DOT Occupational Divisions (10 or more Highest Job iDefore 
Codes (TaMe 2) 4ol)s) last Jo^ Paid Jo^ ESJ) 
No. ^ Ko. % KoT % Ko. 

MI3CELUNE0U3 



90 


Motor Freight 


73 


l,h 


1+ 


3.1 




3.y 


h 


3.1 


91 


Transportation, n.e.c. 


62 


1.2 


1 


0.8 


6 


P. 


0 


0 


9£ 


Packaging, Handling 


85 


1.7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


3.9 


93 


Mineral Extraction 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0.8 


9k 


Logging 


90 


1.8 


1 


0.8 


0 


0 


. 0 


0 


95 


Utilities 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0.8 


0 


0 


97 


Graphic Art 


10 


0.2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


99 


Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0.8 


0 


0 




Other 


13 


0.3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Su'b- total 




333 


6.6 


~6 


h.7 


7 


u 


10 


7-7 



NO DOT CLASSIFICATION 



fdenlal Low-skllled 0 0 6 hr( 0 

No Response 0 0 9 7.0 1^^ 10,9 0 0 X 



Suh- total 0 0 15 11.6 Ih 



0 


0 


0 


10,9 


0 


0 


10.9 


0 


0 



TOTAL 5059 100.0 129 100.1 129 100^1 130 100.0 



Sources ; 



Joh Bank DBta: Alnasrawl^ AlD^as. Employa^lllty Barriers of Wei fare /Manpower 
Group and the Absorption Capacity of the Pul)llc and Private 
Sectors J Report prepared for the Mtinpover Support Program^ 
Vermont Dept. of Employment Security^ Montpeller^ Vermont^ 
December 1972. 



Pre- and Post'' 

Project Client Data; Preliminary tabulations provided by Booz-Allen^ Summer, 

1972* (N^ay be revised when Final report Is received) 
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APPEMDIX P 

SKILL Ii!VELS IH DEALING WITH DATA, PEOPU! AHD THINGS. FOUR 3WP OCCUPATIONAL 



FIELia 



Occupational Field 


0 


1 


Skill level In dealing with data 
23^5678 


9 


Total 


0 — 1 Professional^ 
Technical^ 
Managerial 


1 


58 




ll^ 


0 


8 


0 


0 


0 . 


0 


127 


2 Clerical^ Sales 


0 


0 


0 


139 


2 


10 


0 


0 


18 


0 


169 


3 Service 


0 


1^ 


2 


9 


0 


0 


0 




225 


0 


2h5 


8 StructviTTal Work 


0 


1 


2 


ll^ 


0 


0 


0 


2 


In 


0 


60 


Tdtal 


1 


63 


50 


176 


2 


18 


0 


1 


281^ 


0 


601 


Occupational Field 


0 


1 


Skill level : 
23^ 


In dealing with people 
5678 


9 


Total 


0"1 Professional^ 
Technical^ 
Mtoagerlal 


6k 


h 


12 


0 


0 


0 


26 


9 


12 


0 


127 


2 Clerical^ Sales 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


16 


17 


135 


0 


169 


3 Service 


0 


0 


0 


h 


0 


0 


5 


11^8 


88 


0 


21^5 


8 Structural Work 


3 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


55 


0 


60 


Total 


68 


k 


12 


5 


0 


0 


hi 


175 


290 


0 


601 


Occupational Field 


0 


1 


Skill level In dealing with things 
23^5678 


9 


Total 


0—1 Professional^ 
Technical^ 
Managerial 


0 


3 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


10 


111 


0 


127 


2 Clerical ^Sales 


1 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


156 


1 


169 


3 Service 


0 


9 


0 


1 


29 


0 


0 


52 


15i^ 


0 


21^5 


8 Structural Work 


0 


19 


0 


0 


13 


0 


0 


27 


1 


0 


60 


Total 


1 


31 


3 


1 


h3 


0 


0 


97 


1^22 


1 


601 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Barriers to Employment* 



AGE 



1. Alers , J. Oscar. '*Age, Sex, Race and the American Labor Force, 
. American Sociological Association Annual Meeting (abs tract 



397) (1970). 

Because of the rapid growth of the labor force, the 
young especially have been experiencing an increasingly ^ 
severe problem of unemployment , greatest among non-white 
teenagers. There is an ''occupational squeeze" among minor** 
ities. Society resorts to various methods to cushion the 
problem — prolonging schooling of the young, shortening 
the average work week and early retirement. 



2. '*Age Barriers to Employment,*' Proceedings of a Conference , 
Temple University School of Business and Public Adminis- 
tration, Bureau of Economic and Business Research (1954). 

Kaplan, Terry S. *^Too Old to Work; The Constitutionality of 
Mandatory Retirement Plans,'* Southern California Law 
Review I Vol. 44, No. 1 (Fall, 1970) , 150-180. 



Mandatory retirement plans label certain men too old 
to work even though they are still capable of working — 
forced to retire — 1964 government survey statistics. 



.3. t^aufer, Arthur C. , and Fowler, William A., Jr. '*Work Potential 
of the Aging,*' Personnel Administration , Vol. 34, No. 2 
(March/April, 1971), 20-25. 



Older employees, although valuable to an industry, are 
the hardest to employ after layoffs or after a company goes 
bankrupt etc. — re-employment as a barrier. 



4. Sheppard, Harold L, New Perspectives on Older Work^?rs , W.E. 
Upjohn Institute for Employment Research. Kalamazoo, 
Michigan (1971). 



Problems of older workers due to: Industrialization, 
recurrent cutbacks in employment and shutdowns, company 
relocation and temporary Illnesses occurring in the work 
lives of older workers. Studies have consistently found 



♦Annotated by Linda Ready, Summer Fellow, Vermont Department of 
Employment Security, 1972 
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age to be a significant variable affecting the unemployment 
experience of the population analyzed* Not involved 
adequately in manpower training and development* 



ATTITUDES AITO MOTIVATION 

5. Herrick, Neal Q* "Who's Unhappy at Work and Why," Manpower, 4 
1 (Jan* , 1972) , 2-7* 

National Survey of 1500 workers — divided into 107 
subgroups by various socioeconomic characteristics* Includes 
statistics on their findings* 

6* Sheppard, Harold L* , and Belitsky, A, Hq,rvey* Promoting Job 
Finding Success for the Unemplog^ , W, Upjohn Institute 
for Employment Research, Michigan (1968) . 

Combines economic thought and social psychology into 
job seeking behavior of blue collar workers. The oriental 
tion is urban, but is also useful for rural research* 



CHILD CARE 

7- "Child Care Arrangements of AFDC Recipients Under WIN>" Dept. 
HEW, Social and Rehabilitation Service, National Center 
for Social Statistics (July, 1970). 

2800 Mothers or caretakers could not be referred to 
WIN for lack of child care arrangements — 4600 of the 
6100 mothers or other caretakers who needed such arrange- 
ments. 

8. Keyserling, Mary Dublin. **Day Care Challenge: The Unmet Needs 

of Mothers and Children"* Child Welfare , 50, 8 (October, 
1971), 434-41. 

Need for day care services as there is an acute 
shortage. Not only do children of employed mothers need 
developmental day care, but children of mothers who are 
unable to provide developmental opportunities also need 
developmental day care. 

9. McCohnell, Beverly. '*Group Care of Infants in Migrant Day 

Care Centers," American Journal of Public Health, Vol. 61, 
No. 7 (July, 1971) , 330-34* 

Much of the high infant mortality rate among migrant 
workers is caused by the necessity of taking babies into 
harvest fields * 
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10. Orshansky, Mollie. "Children of the Poor," Social Security 
Bulletin, 26, 7 (July 1963), 3-12. 



Statistical information on the number ot children in 
povertjTi family incomes , incidence of poverty, factors 
associated with low income etc. 

11. Ruderman, Florence A., PH.D. Child Care and Working Mothers . 
Child Welfare League of America, Inc . (1968J . 

A study of arrangements made for daytime care of 
children . 



EDUCATION - *'lack ol'*' 

12. "Education of Women," 53-54. '^Education of Negroes," 55-56. 

"The Undereducated, '* 229. American Association of School 
Administration (1970) . 

Man, education and manpower, 

13. Aspeli, B. 'illiteracy: the Key to Poverty,'' McCalls (Feb, 1964), 

96-97 ff. 

14 . Rlblch J Thomas I . Education and Poverty . Washington : Brookings 

Institute (19687^ 

There is a need for education, but it is not a cure-all. 

15. Tweeten, Luther G. '*The Role of Education in Alleviating Rural 

Poverty/' Agricultural Economics Report 114 . Washington: 
US DA Economic Research Service (June 1967) . 

Education is one of the ways to combat poverty. It is 
long range — not instant change and improvement. Education 
Is flexible and leads to fewer mistakes. 



HOUSING (inadequate housing) 

16. Bird, Ronald and Beverly, Lucia. *'Status of Rural Housing in 

the U.S. , " Agricultural Economics .Report #144 . Washington: 
USDA, Economics Research Service (Sept., i968J.. 

Shows the number of substandard houses in rural areas 
and indicates little improvement since 1960. 

17. Karkal, G.L. '^Problems of Urban Housing and Slums," Indian 

Journal of Social Work, Vol. 31 No. 1 (April, 1970), 35-41. 
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The possibility of a slumless city is denied as long 
as financial and social disparities continue to exist. The 
character of immigration, the extent of over-crowding and 
the quality of housing conditions are tabulated for 10 
Indian cities. The social and political consequences of 
slum dwelling are examined. 

18. Mohanasandaram f 0. ''Approaches to Labor Relationship in 

Industries , " Indian Journal of Social Work , Vol. 31 (Apr . , 
1970) , 87-90. 

The importance of adequate housing facilities and 
proper grievance machinery for ameliorating the life and 
outlook of the working class is stressed. 

19. Rainwater, Lee. "Pear and the House as a Haven in the Lower 

Class, " American Institute of Planners Journal , Vol. 32 
(Jan., 1966) , 23-37. 

Designers of Public housing should be aware of lower 
class attitudes toward housing as a shelter from a wide 
variety of human and non*-human threats. 

20. "Social and Cultural Problems of Migrants to Cities/* Rural 
Poverty in the U.S. , Wasjhington: President's Advisory 
Commission on Rural Povetty (1968). 



MENTAL HEALTH PROBLEMS 

21. ^'Deprivation and Personality — A New Challenge to Human 

Resources Development," Human Resources Development, 
Hearings before the Sub-Committee on Government Research 
of the Committee on Government Operations of the SensTEe, 
90th Congress L Second Session, Parts 1 and 2 (April 8, 10, 
18, 23, and 24/ 1968) . 

Statements by experts providing insight into the role 
of deprivation in personality formation. 

22. Graziano, Anthony M. *'In the Mental Health Industry, Illness 

is our Most Important Product,'* Psychology Today . Vol. 5 
No. 8 (Jan. , 1972) / 12-20. 

Impoverished groups do not receive the services of 
mental health authorities unless these authorities are 
pushed by political criticism or pulled by government 
money. There are fewer large scale programs of social 
change that help minorities and the poor. "Local mental 
health agencies share leadership , make cooperative decis- 
ions and combine power resources in ways that support and 
perpetrate their power structure." 
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23* Myersi Jerome and Roberts, Bertram* Family and Class Dynamics 

in Mental Illness , New York: John Wiley and Sons, inc* ^1959) * 

Specific research problems on mental illness among the 

poor ♦ 



PHYSICAL HEALTH PROBLEMS 

24* "Age Patterns in Medical Care, Illness and Disability: U.S* 
July 1963.*' (June 1965). National Center for Health 
Statistics, Series 10, No. 32, Washington: HEW, Public Health 
Service (June, 1966) , 

Statistics on the use of medical services a^nd extent 
of illness and disability in the population by age. 

25* "Poverty; The Sick, Disabled, and Aged: 2nd Report of the 

Task Force on Economic Growth and Opportunity,*' Washington: 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. (1965). 

26. Grant, Murray. "Poverty and Public Health," Public Welfare , 
^ XXIII (April, 1965), 111-115* 

Poor health is one problem that is often accepted as 
a way of life. This article deals with the difficulty of 
reaching poverty areas with health programs and the results 
of prolonged waiting or neglect of health care* 

27. James, G, "Poverty and Public Health — New Outlooks, Poverty 

as an Obstacle to Health Progress in our Cities^'' American 
Journal of Public Health , LV (November, 1965), 1757^1771. 

Poor people develop more public health problems, but 
are cared for less because of the high costs — obstacles 
to care. 

28. Roemer . Milton I. **Health Needs and Services of the Rural Poor,' 

Rural Poverty in the U-S. ( Chapter 18 ) , Washington: 
President's ^fational Advisory Commission on Rural Poverty 
(1968), 

29. Yerby, Alonzo S, 'The Disadvantaged and Health Care," American 

Journal of Public Health, 56, 1 (January, 1966) , 5-9* 



RACE - MINORITY 

30* Applewhite, Harold L. '*A New Design for Recruitment of Blacks 
into Health Careers,** American Journal of Public Health , 
61, 10 (Oct.. 1971), 1965-71. 
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Financial barriers to poor black students to enter 
the field of health. 

31. Farb, Peter. "American Indian; A Portrait in Limbo/* Saturday 

Review , Vol* 51 (Oct* 12, 1968), 26^29* 

Summary of conditions of housing, health, education 

etc ♦ 

32. Fogel, Walter. *'Job Gains of Mexican American Men," Monthly 

Labor Review , Vol. 91, 10 (Oct*, 1966)* 

Improvements have been made^ but many more are needed- 

33. Galbraith, John K. , Kuh, Edwin and Thurow, L* C. "The Galbraith 

Plan to Promote the Minorities," New York Times Magazine , 
(August 22, 1971) 9. 

34. Gallaway, Lowell E* "The Negro and Poverty," Journal of 

Business , Vol* 40 (January, 1967), 27-35. 

2--fold contribution to Negro poverty: 

1) Educational differences between blacks and whites 

2) composite of all other elements correlated with race 

35. Heistand, Dale L, *'Equal Employment in NYC, Industrial 

Relations , 9, 3 (May, 1970), 294-307. 

Changes in employment opportunities for minority groups 
in New York City during the 1960 's are examined ^ using a 
variety of public data . 

36. Hill, Herbert *'Racism and OrganizecJ Labor/' New School 

Bulletin , Vol* 28, Nto. 6 (February, 1971) , Unpaginated* 

Related the power of unions to eliminate or limit 
black workers. Go on the assumption that "All white union 
members must be fully employed before blacks can be per^ 
mitted to work" - racist mentality within the craft unions* 

37. Johnson, Fred R. 'Ttecruiting, Retaining, and Advancing Minority 

Employees,*' Training and Development Journal , 26, 1 (Jan^, 
1972) , 28-31. 

Interviews as discriminatory against blacks. (A 
barrier for them)* This journal is not at UVM. 

38. Lekachman, Robert* "Jobs and the Jobless/' Duns Review , 91 

(March, 1968), 11. 

39* Margolis, Richard J. Who will Wear the Badge ? Washington; U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, (1971) * 
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Discrimination in police forces against blacks and 
culturally disadvantaged people . 



40. Poriman. Laurii. ''Black Employment In Houston, ' Manpower , :i , 

5, (May, 1971), 25-29. 

Conclusions of a study made for the Department of 
Labor and the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. 
Describes the discrimination of blacks in .jobs (espec. 
women) and some of the problems they face, (transportation 
etc . ) 

41. Welters, Raymond. 'The Negro in American Industries,'' 

Industrial and Labor Relations Review . Vo 1 . 25, No, 1 
(October, 1971) , 116-23 . 

Statistics on various industries. 



RELOCATION PROBLEMS - displacement: 
See Delehanty, John A. Manpower Problems and Policies . 

TRAINING (lack of) AND MANPOWER PROGRAMS 

42. "Training 42,500 to fill jobs: Jobs Program. " U .S. News , 65 

(July 22, 1968) , 76-77. 

Enumerates various employment available through "job 
opportunitltJis in the business sector''. 

43. Bolby, Rober L. and Schriver, Wm. R. ''Nonwage Benefits of 

Vocational Training; Employability and Mobility," 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review , 23, 4 (July, 1970), 
500-509- 

An experimental design to investigate the effects of 
vocational training on labor force participation and unem- 
ployment. Includes data and tables, as to the effectiveness 
of vocational rehabilitation. 

44. Goodman, Paul S. 'Hiring and Training the Hard-Core Unemployed; 

A Problem in System Definition," Human Organization , 28, 4 
(Winter, 1969), 259-269. 

45 . Hoi t , Charles , MacRae , C. Duncan , Sweltzer , Stuart, and Smith , 

Ralph E. ''Manpower Approac to the Unemployment - Inflation 
Dilemma, Monthly Labor Review, 94 (May, 1971) , 51-54. 
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Examines some conclusions drawn by the Urban Institute, 
The study concentrates on the frictions in the labor market. 
States a need for increased manpower programs and offers 
recommendations for manpower policy. 

46. Owen, J.E. "America's Current Manpower Problem, International 
Sociological Abstract »297 (1970). 



Focuses on the shortage of persons for the increased 
technology. The American economy is beset by an employment 
problem which includes unemployment and unmet manpower 
needs. Believes that programs of business^initiated rehabil- 
itation for the jobless will increase. 



WOMEN (Discrimination Against) 

47. Chabaud, Jacqueline. "Still Too Rarely Possible: A Real 

Skilled Occupation," The Education and Advancement of Women , 
Paris: UNESCO (1970) , 57-76. 

Attacks the lack of technical education for women, and 
confirms that women are condemned to dead-end jobs, inferior 
status, low wages, and few ohances of advancement. 

48. Cohen, Malcolm S. "Sex Differences in Compensation,'' Journal 

of Human Resource? , 6, 4 (Fall, 1971), 434-47. 

Barriers to the entry of women into higher paying jobs 
will have to be removed if a woman's income is to be equal 
to a man's. Survey of employed persons 22-64 — statistics 
on mean salaries, and possible reasons as to why women^s 
salaries are lower. 

49. Mandle, Joan, ''Women's Liberation: Humanizing rather than 

polarising," Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science , Vol. 397 tSept. , 1971), 18-28. 

Education discrimination against women. The socializa- 
tion of women discriminates against her intt^ilectual skills 
and promotes marriage and child rearing as a truly fulfilling 
role. 

50. Sorkin, Alan L. "Occupational Status and Unemployment of Non- 

white Women," Social Forces , 49, 3 (March, 1971), 393-97. 

Analysis of the occupational ppsition and unemployment 
of nonwhlte vs. white women. Includes occupational indexes 
and findings . 
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OTHER 



1* Forced middle class "values'* 

2 * Family problems 

3 . Pockets of poverty 

4 . Types of unemployment 

5. Lack of jobs 

6 . Technology (effects of) 

7. Problem of mass transportation 

8 . Criminal records 

51* BoXj Steven and Ford, Julienne* ''The Facts Don't Fit: On the 
Relationship Between Social Class and Criminal Behavior,*' 
Sociological Review , Vol. 19 No. 1 (Feb, 1971), 31-52. 

In some theories, conclusions are drawn which indicate 
that the working class will be more criminogenic as a result 
of more harsh and puni t i ve social reac t ions * 

52. Fine, Sidney A, "Guidelines for the Employment of the Culturally 

Disadvantaged," Optimizing Human Resources , Lippitt, This 
and Bidwell (ed. ) ReadingV Mass . : Addison-Wesley , (1971), 
267-283. 

Deals with middle class values and the lack of total 
understanding and involvement on the part of businesses and 
employers . 

53. Gass, Gertrude Z., Nichols, William C. et. al. "Family Problems 

in Upgrading the Hardcore," Family Coordinator , 18, 2 (April, 
1969), 99-106. 

The family of a trainee must be considered as an 
important factor. As a result of training, the man may behave 
differently and thus it may have an effect on the dynamics 
of the family and itb equilibrium". The feelings and question- 
ing of the wife are very important. If she has negative 
reactions to the training, it may greatly hinder any success. 

54. Hazlett, Henry. "Why Some are Poorer," Freeman, Vol. 22, No. 1 

(January, 1972), 15-21. 

Discussion on temporary "pockets of poverty" and what 
causes them. Talks of production as the real problem of 
poverty . 

55. Hilaski, Harvey. "Unutilized Manpower in Poverty Areas of 6 

U.S. Cities,'' Monthly Labor Review , 94, 12 (December, 1971), 
45- 52. 

Urban Employment Survey conducted by the Bureau of the 
Census (1966-69). Indicates that "the Proportion of poverty 
area work force non-participants wanting a job to be higher 
than for the nation as a whole". States ''health problems" as 
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the barrier mos L often cited in the survey- 



56 . Wohl . Mar tin. *'Curren t Mass Trans i I Proposals : Answer to our 
Commuter Problem?" Civ i l Engineering , Vol. 41 No. 2 (De^^,., 
i971) . 68-70. 

Rapi(J Trans i L systems focub mainly on the suburbs , 
where in reality 80% of the metropolitan-area workers (with- 
out cars) live within central cities. Planners pay too lihtle 
attention to the transit needs of the poor. 



GENERAi ^ 

- information oci unemployment 

^ the hard-core, disadvantaged and general barriers 

57. '^America's Less Fortunate: The long duration unemployed Monthl 

Labor Review , 93, H.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (April, 
1970) , 35-43. 

Includes various tables on: the extent of unemployment 
(1961-68), labor force status, information on part-^time 
workers with breakdowns of indus try, occupation groups , age 
etc. - s ta tis tics . 

58. L ow Income Life Styles . Washington: HEW, Welfare Adminis- 

tration, Research Division (1966) . 

General reference on the poor. Includes low income 
. ou tlook on li f e , economic depriva t ion and family pa t terns ^ 
educ^^t 1 onaX training in low income f ami lies , heal th (ji-ac tices 
etc . 

59. "Not Workint^: Who and Why?," U. S. News > 67 (iiugust 4, 1969), 

71 . 

Gives the basic breakdown of the population (1968) of 
those in and outside of the labor force, the proportion of 
men to women , and the per c en tage of people out of work and 
some reasons why . 

60. '*Who are the Unemployed?" 0 , S . News , 69 (Noy^eniber 16, 1970), 

54-57. 

Includes a profile of 43 million jobless Americans and 
maps out the areas of the U.S. where jobs are scarce. Also 
offers highlights of changing pa t terns In various cl ties and 
the professions which are becoming more and more evident on 
unemployment lis ts . 

61. Becker, Joseph M. , S.J., ed. In Aid of the Unemployed , Baltimore, 

Maryland : Johns Hopkins Press . 
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Includes an early history of aid to the unemployed in 
the U.S., a description of the unemployed to be aided, the 
long term unemployed etc. Offers tables and statistics . 

62. Delehanty, John A, "Technology and the American Economy," ^'Influ- 

ence of Skill and Education on Unemployment," "Impact of 
Technological Change Upon Employment: The Next 10 Years," 
"The Relationship of increasing Automation to Skill Require- 
ments," "Labor Mobility Projects for the Unemployed," 
Manpower Problems and Policies , Pennsylvania : International 
Textbook Company (1969) pp. 157-160, 160-163, 164-165, 
172-206, 590-404. 

Deals with Displacement and some of its causes. One 
indication of displacement of individuals is employment 
shifts, whether by industry, occupation or by establishment. 
There is no adequa te measure of the dis tress caused by 
displacement it may be costly and high or minimal. 

Statistics on educational levels of workers. Education 
and training can help people with competitive disadvantages 
to compete effectively in the labor market. 

Statistics on what groups will benefit and those who 
won ' t . 

Reasoning and results of automation upon the unskilled — 
covers various as pec ts . 

Includes results of experimental labor mobility projects 
carried out by the U.S. Department of Labor since 1965. 
Includes statistics and various aspects ox mobility and 
relocation, 

63 . Gorden . R. A . "Unemployment Patterns wi th 'Full Employment' , " 

Industrial Relations , 8, 1 (October, 1968), 46-72. 

64. Moynihan, Daniel P. Toward a National Urban Policy , New York, 

N.Y. : Basic Books, XI U970J. 

24 chapter book presenting essays by 24 of the nations 
experts exploring many facets of urban policy including; 
population, intergovernmental relationships, housing, trans- 
portation, community health, crime, poverty, education, etc. , 
in an attempt to evaluate what is being done, and to suggest 
what can be done to improve the quality of urban life. 

65. Reported from Cities Across the U.S. "Employing the Unemploy- 

ables, U.S. News , 65 (August, 1968 12), 49-53. 

Includes a definiation of the ''Hard-core Jobless" and 
aXfers conclusions by different companies about their 
employment of the hard-core worker. Gives problems encountered 
and the rates of success (number wise). 
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66. Perella, Vera 0. an^l O'Boyle, Edward J, "Work Plans of Men not 

in the Labor Force," Monthly Labor Review ^ 91 (August^ 1968) 
8-14; (September , 196S) , 35-41 . 

Cux^rent population survey oi the week ending Febiuary 
18, 1967. An estimated 2.3 million men ages 20-64 wex'e not 
in the labor force because of illness, x*etireraent, accident^^, 
taking time off etc, Gives a list of personal and economic 
characteristics of men as a group. The survey also looks at 
the effects on the desire to work. A viewpoint question on 
what the men considered the most -important thing about a 
job. 2/3 - said good wages and liking the .job; 10% - respect 
obtained from working; 1 out of 5 did no^. select one 
reason. 

67. Reubens, Beatrice G. The E'^rd-to-fimplojr : European Px'ograms, New 

York: Columbia University Press, (1970) . 

Includes research on many areas of the hard- to-employ . 
Barriers include : the socially handicapped , disabled, mental 
conditions, age, lack of the opportunity, attitude toward 
work, lack of skill, qualifications or experience - statistic 
are included, 

68. U.S. Dept. of Labor Manpower Report o f the Presiden t, (April, 

1971), 91-99. 

Discussion oJt the factors affecting the employment of 
the disadvantaged: the forms of employment discrimination 
(barriers) and the direction of action to overcome them. 
Also includes the primary and secondary divisions of the 
urban labor market. 

69. Wolfbein, Seymour L. "Characteristics of the Unemployed,'' 

Employment and Unemployment in the U.S.. ,, Chicago: Science 
Research Associates , Inc , 300-315. 

Gives bx'ief comments and figures on areas such as age, 
sex, color, skill, industry, geography, parr time work, 
unemployed married men, etc. 



OTHER ARTICLES OF INTEREST 
(Kot included on the Barrier Chart) 

70. "Hiring Policies, Pre,judiceSt and the Older Worker, ' 

Monthly Labor Review , Vol. 88 (August, 1965), 968-70. 

71. '^What's HaoPened to the Will to Work?/' Nations Business , 

Vol. 53 (May, 1965), 56^8. 

72. Argyris, C. 'Tfe must make work worthwhile," Life , Vol. 62 (May, 

1967), 56^-. 
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73. "When Mgthevs Work; Need for Child Care Facilities," 

Newsweek, Vol. 70 (Aug. 23, 1967), 73. 

Speaks of need for adequate day care and the waiting 
game for the ones that do exist. Point out the problems of 
a working mother with children. 

74. Pines, M. "Someone to Mind the Baby," N. Y. Times Magazine , 

(Jan. 7, 19( 3) , 71. 

75. Schreiher, F.R. and M. Hei'man. "Absentee Proneness," Science 

Lif^ost, Vol. 61 (Feb., 1967), 16. 

76. Winthrop, Hcrry. '^Probleiis and Prospects of the Intellectually 

Underpvivi lodged, " Jo^j rnal oC H\H;i:in Relations , Vol. 13, No. 
4 (1967), 505-523. 

77. Klein, W. "Housing the Poor, " Commonweal, Vol. &2 (June 11, 

1965), 377-9. 

78. Wiliier, Daniel M. The Housing Environment and Family Life: A 

Lon^;itudinal Study o l the EfTects ol Housing on Morbidity 

and Mental ileal th , Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press (1962^. 

79 . Kornhauser , Arthur. Mental Health of the Indus trial Worker , 

New York: Wiley and Sons, Inc. , tl965J, xii 354. 

80. Riessman, F. and others, ed. "Mental Health and the Poor," 

Commonweal , Vol. 82 (April, 1965), 87-88, 

81. Yolles, S.F. "Mental Health and the Poor: A Summary of an 

Address," America , Vol. 112 (April 3, 1965), 449. 

t 

82. "How About the Non-Negro Poor? An Untold Story," U,S, News , 

Vol. 59 (Oct. 4, 1965), 66-68. 

83. ^'Bigger Stick to Fight Job Bias," Business Week, (Mar. 18, 

1967), 84-h. 

84. Hill, H, "Racial Inequality in Employment: The Patterns of 

Discrimination," Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science^ Vol . 357 (Jan. , 1^65) , 30-47. 

85« "Unemployables: New Federal Study," Time , Vol. 89 (Apr. 28, 
1967), 22. 

86. Evans, Robert, Jr., "The Released Offender in a Changing Labor 

Market," Industrial Relation^^ , Vol. 5, No. 3 (May, 1966), 
118-24. 

87. Saben, S. (Occupational Mobility of Employed Workers," Monthly 

Labor Review , Vol. 90 (June, 1967) , 31-38. 

88. "From the Women: What About Our Rights? Complaints to Equal 

Employment Opportunity Commission," U.S, News , Vol. 61 
(July 4, 1966) , 61-62. 
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